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Portrait-Lighting with Mercury-Vapor Lamps 


GERHARD SISTERS 


me|ROBABLY the bane of every pho- 
mA) x4| tographer’s existence is to have 

arranged for a sitting with a par- 
ticularly desirable subject and then 
(Z) to find when the time comes that 
the day is either stormy or dark so that the ap- 
pointment must be canceled. How much time 
is lost on occasions of this kind it is hard to esti- 
mate, but there is no doubt that if it could be 
figured in money, it would more than pay for 
the most expensive artificial lighting-equipment 
that money could buy. 

The mercury-vapor light for photography 
cannot be excelled either for the studio, home- 
portraiture or enlarging. In the studio this form 
of artificial light is an equivalent for daylight: 
it accomplishes all that daylight will, and is de- 
pendable and uniform. 

The highly artistic value of the light, its soft, 
wide diffusion, its uniformity and the absence 
of high heat-radiation, its commercial efficiency 
both in economy of maintenance and its low 
current-consumption, make it an ideal light for 
portraiture. To think we can have daylight in 
any place and at any time! Surely the day of 
miracles has not passed when we can press the 
button and have light so that the horror of the 
dark day is no more. What a relief to work in 
our holiday-season, when we have short days and 
many sittings. It is also excellent, when used in 
connection with daylight, to shorten the exposure 
in photographing children and groups. When 
used in this way the lamp is placed near the great- 
est source of daylight-illumination, using a re- 
flector for the shadows or another light of less 
intensity. 

The plain light, the line and Rembrandt- 
lighting all are easily managed with a little prac- 
tice. Also the beautiful silhouette-reflections on 
white grounds, the pretty double lightings and 
the snappy highlights of which mercury-vapor is 
a sure guaranty; for many of the artificial lights 
have a tendency to block the highlights, and the 






sitter can even look directly at the light without 
squinting, as there is no glare. 

It is easy to maintain a standard from day to 
day throughout all seasons of the year, making 
it simple for the operator and leaving the expert 
free to cope with the intricacies of the art ex- 
clusively. 

The red reflector is a great improvement on 
that deathly pallor, giving a normal color-value, 
and the results are far more true to life. It also 
relieves the impression of the cheap postcard- 
studio, and adds so little to the time of exposure 
that one scarcely notices the difference. The 
exact time of exposure varies according to how 
close you work to the light and its intensity; 
also, whether a white or dark background is in 
use, Just the same as with daylight. You can make 
an instantaneous or a long exposure, depending on 
what key you are working in. There is no definite 
rule; a few exposures will give you the time and 
distance of the lamp. In our studio average ex- 
posures for heads are about 2 seconds; for half- 
lengths, 2 to 3 seconds; for full figures in light 
clothing, 2 to 3 seconds, and for full figures in 
dark clothing, about 4 seconds. 

Of course you have heard of the little home- 
portrait outfit, but have you tried it out? That 
is the main thing, for to test it means to have one 
for your very own. Just stop a moment and con- 
sider the advantages that it has to offer. Think 
of going into the home and photographing bridal 
groups on the very spot where the marriage- 
ceremony is performed, using the floral deco- 
rations for backgrounds and thus commemorating 
the occasion for all time! What a comparison 
with the stereotyped picture made the next day 
with a withered bouquet. With a little persuasion 
we get the bride alone, the bride and groom, and 
the bridal party, never forgetting the bride and 
her mother and father. They are all made 
quickly, as there is no shifting of backgrounds 
or change of scenes, and this always means good 
orders. 
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LYDIA SCHILLING 


Only one lamp on a tripod, and connected to 
any handy lamp-socket is necessary, used at an 
angle of 45 degrees. Naturally, the closer you 
place the lamp the faster the exposure. We use 
a piece of muslin for a reflector. The lamp is 
sent out some time before the ceremony, and 
tested, and the fuse is strengthened. When we 
use the lamp we request them to turn out some 
of the other lights in the house, as at that time 
they usually have every light burning. A very 
distressing incident occurred one time, when we 
put a whole bridal party and about three hun- 
dred guests in the dark, for about ten minutes, 
by blowing a fuse. The mother became excited 
and cried, “You have all my guests in the dark;”’ 
but nobody else seemed to mind it, and we re- 
ceived a good order. Since then, however, we 


have used every precaution. It is also a very fine 
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advertisement among the guests, and they show 
a great interest in the light, and readily agree 
upon it being a wonderful improvement on the 
nerve-racking flash — no smoke or changing of 
smoke-bags; you can expose all the plates they 
will stand for in a few minutes. You leave a 
splendid up-to-date impression in the house, 
and a good order is assured. 

This little outfit, weighing only twenty-eight 
pounds, portable and folding, is taken out for all 
our home-work, making it practicable to get any 
effect possible in the studio and a thousand others 
that are had only in the home. Think of the 
grandmother or mother in her favorite chair in 
the same room, radiating that sweet smile and 
tender love that have helped you to grow; is there 
anything in this world you would take for that 
picture when your mother is no more? The chil- 
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AT THE PIANO 


dren at home with their toys, in a natural attitude 
and environment, may be photographed in the 
pretty nooks and corners, that are always in a 
subdued light. The mercury-vapor lamp makes 
these home-backgrounds possible. Without it 
you can work only at the windows, and by sac- 
rificing the variety of effects which means a larger 
order. At the windows we use the lamp only for 
the shadows. It can be plugged into any lighting- 
circuit; there is no cost of maintenance outside 
of the occasional replacing of a tube costing 
about $12. We have an Eastman Skyscraper 
camera, a home-portrait stand, a Zeiss Tessar 
lens and always use portrait-films for this pur- 
You can take half a dozen double holders 
loaded with portrait-film in a small parcel under 
your arm, so that altogether this makes the out- 
fit very compact and easily managed. 


pose. 
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tube-lamp 


The new enlargement “gridiron” 
will illuminate evenly an 8 x 10 negative without 
condensors and, operated from a switch, does 
away with the old-time tipping and is ready for 


You cannot ask for a better 
money-maker than your speculative enlarge- 
ment. Being properly equipped it is a pleasure 
to make them when you can do so with the same 
certainty as contact-prints. 

What may we not aspire to? With professional 
hours from 9 until 4 o’clock, we can plan our 
work with an assurance that comes only from 
knowing it can be done, and we can put the time 
that was formerly wasted waiting for good light 
and crowding our appointments after cloudy 
weather into improving our work. The mer- 
cury-vapor light has made all this possible. At 
our coliseum, where there was no daylight, we 


use at any time. 
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photographed five hundred men separately in 
three days. We had one home-portrait outfit, and 
it burned steadily without any trouble — no re- 
filling of carbons. Our exposure-time was deter- 
mined on the first day, and most of the portraits 
were timed alike and were splendid. We made 
two exposures of each, placing one light about 
four feet from the subject, at an angle of 45 de- 
grees, and inside a reflector. 


The Need of Composition 


To convey an idea it is generally necessary to 
have some principal object to which all else in 
the picture shall be subordinate. Since one ob- 
ject, if isolated, is rarely able fully to express an 
abstract idea it becomes necessary to introduce 


additional detail, which, without competing for 
interest with the principal object, either shall 
explain or emphasize it. Since this minor detail 
must be so arranged within the picture-space as 
to leave no portion either vacant or unduly ob- 
trusive, and since in order to do this it is neces- 
sary to lead the vision in orderly progression 
over the entire picture, a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of composition is necessary. 
Some workers may say that they compose by 
instinct, or rather by innate feeling; but it will 
be found that in such cases the act of composi- 
tion has been preceded by study of pictures and 
unconscious absorption of the principles in- 
volved.—PauLt Lewis ANpErRsON, in Pictorial 
Landscape Photography. 


The Eyes in Portraiture 


W. HOWARD VALENTINE 


= YES, the poets tell us, are the win- 
mrs 
0) dows of the soul, and upon the ex- 






os =f depend. A ca areful ele 
of this part of the subject will therefore well re- 
pay the amateur whose ambition it is to secure 
lifelike and natural pictures of his friends, while 
it is no less important in the case of those whose 
aims are more in the direction of pictures which 
are not primarily portraits. 

How often do we see a photograph of what is 
intended to be a smile, but which is more prop- 
erly described as a grin? If the matter is analyzed, 
the source of the failure is found to be in the fact 
that while the lower part of the face is simulating 
a smile, the expression stops short of the eyes 
themselves. We laugh as much with the eyes as 
with any part of the face, as a glance at any suc- 
cessful picture of a smile will show, and as indeed 
the phrase “‘laughing eyes”’ confirms. 

The expression in the eyes has to be caught and 
reproduced in the photograph. But how? In 
the first place, it must be there, or we cannot 
photograph it. If the sitter has a dull, vacant 
stare, the photograph will surely show a dull, va- 
cant stare also. We must, therefore, see that we get 
the expression; and in the case of the eyes there 
is more need for it to be natural and spontaneous, 
not assumed, than with the other features, since 
it is less easy to assume, less under control. Per- 
haps the best advice that can be given for se- 
curing it is to study to keep the sitter interested, 
and to leave as few opportunities as possible for 
a relapse into boredom. 


The direction in which the eyes are turned is 
of the utmost importance. In true portraiture 
there is one rule which ought never to be broken, 
and that is, if the eyes do not look straight into 
the camera they should be turned in the same 
direction as the head. That is to say, either they 
should look straight ahead, or else, the head be- 
ing turned, the eyes may be turned a little more 
still. If the head is turned one way and the eyes 
another, one gets a crafty, on-the-watch kind of 
expression, which may be valuable in subject- 
pictures, but which is not usually a popular ex- 
pression in what purports to be a likeness. 

Eyes which are at all full or inclined to pro- 
trude, especially if the eyelashes are dark and 
long, may be turned downwards, and so any un- 
pleasant effect of undue prominence is lost. If 
for any reason the eyes are to be turned upwards, 
the head must also be turned in the same direc- 
tion, so that too much of the white of the eye 
does not show. 

It will generally be found that the two eyes are 
of unequal size, or unequally opened. This can 
be observed in almost all persons, but it is not 
very noticeable with many. When it is, it can be 
made less conspicuous by posing the head so 
that the eye which is larger or more open is the 
further off. Any one having this peculiarity, 
therefore, is not a good subject for a full-face 
portrait. 

Blinking or winking during a long exposure 
does not usually interfere with a good rendering 
of the eyes; though if it were done deliberately 
or very frequently it is possible that it would 
dim them over somewhat by superposing on 
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A WELL-KNOWN EXPLORER 


the strong contrasts of the eye the light image of 
the eyelid. Movement of the eyes themselves is 
another matter, and a thing to be watched for. 
A sitter may easily turn her eyes towards the 
camera, quite unconsciously, just at the moment 
of making the exposure, or, perhaps, during the 
exposure itself. A large area of very light wall 
in a studio, or a white background not in use 
hanging up in front of the sitter, will sometimes 
interfere very much with a proper rendering of 
the eyes by filling them with glare. 

In retouching one often sees the eyes completely 
spoiled. Some retouchers seem to hold a theory 
that there should be only one spot of reflected 
light in the eye, which they call the “catch- 
light,’’ and everything else is carefully removed. 
This particular light is sharpened up and made 
more intense, and they may even draw in the 
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outline of the iris. Inasmuch as the eye is a re- 
flecting-surface of a particular form, and that 
form is indicated by the appearance of what it 
reflects, any work done there must be done with 
the utmost care; in fact, except in grossly im- 
perfect negatives, it is very much better not to 
do any work on the eyes at all. It is almost sure 
to give an unreal effect, and there is no part of 
the face where the most trifling touch of the 
retouching-pencil or knife can do so much harm. 
It will have been gathered from what has al- 
ready been written that the time at which to do 
any “‘retouching”’ of the eyes is before exposing 
the plate, if that is not a paradox. That is to 
say, we should study when arranging the sitter 
to get the right effect straightaway, so as to re- 
move all necessity for hand-work on the negative. 
The lights and shadows in the eye can be seen 
7 
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from the point of view of the lens; or, if the pho- 
tographer does much of his portraiture in the 
same place and under similar conditions, he will 
learn to know what the eyes will reflect. 

One difficult type of portrait from this point 
of view is that of the person who wears spectacles. 
We cannot take them off or we at once get an 
unnatural appearance; nor can we do as some 
heedless professional photographers have done, 
or at least have been advised to do, and that is 
to keep a patr without glasses for use by their 
sitters. 

The appearance of the eye through a spectacle 
lens is quite different from its appearance with- 
out a glass, and may be most characteristic. The 
glasses themselves will appear different for dif- 
ferent individuals, since they are not mere plain 
glass. Besides, an eye which has been accus- 


tomed to look at things through a glass cannot 
possibly look natural when that glass is taken 
away. The real expression of the eyes is lost. 

It is not actually very difficult to get the 
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glasses so that they show the eye as we are ac- 
customed to see it. All that has to be done is 
to make quite sure that the angle at which they 
are seen from the lens is such that the glasses do 
not reflect any light object so as to hide the eyes 
beneath. A trifling highlight on the glass is not 
anything to worry about usually—it will help to 
give the impression that there is a real glass 
there and not merely an empty frame. A very 
slight movement of the head may be sufficient 
to get rid of a troublesome reflection. 

If there is a slight glare upon the glasses it can 
sometimes be remedied in the following way. 
The back of the negative is covered with matte 
varnish, plain or else very feebly tinted, and 
then, the outline of the glasses having been 
marked out very carefully on the varnish with a 
finely pointed pencil, the varnish within that 
area is scraped away. This will get rid of the glare 
without affecting the expression of the eye itself; 
but it cannot be done when the reflected light on 
the glass is at all strong.—Photography and Focus. 
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Modifying Negatives for Enlargement 


The Ideal Negative — Defective Negatives — Choice of Papers — Control of Contrast 
Intensification and Reduction of Negatives — Local Treatment 


PHIL M. RILEY 





i Prac tice as ng sania 
~ A ing. In this departure from former 
usage the convenience and economy of the small 
camera as well as the fascination of the enlarging- 
process have been the chief contributing factors. 
And then it has been demonstrated that under 
favorable conditions an enlarged print from a 
small negative can equal in quality and excel in 
effect a contact-print from the same negative. 
Indeed, it is often claimed that an enlargement 
can be made as easily as a contact-print; yet if 
the quality of the print be an object, this state- 
ment is true only when the scale of contrast in the 
negative lies within the range of the available 
developing-paper. 

Upon the character of the negative depends the 
measure of success, and too much importance 
cannot be attached to this fact, for the printing- 
qualities of a negative, like its blemishes, are 
magnified and emphasized by enlargement. Ob- 
viously, negatives to be enlarged should approach 
the ideal as closely as possible. And what is that 
ideal? Experts claim that the best enlargements 
are made from moderately vigorous negatives 
having adequate shadow-detail and a long scale 
of gradation without great density of the high- 
lights, visible traces of fog or granularity; in fact, 
such negatives as would be the natural result of 
full exposure and avoidance of over-development, 
would permit magazine-print to be read through 
the highlights, and would yield prints on print- 
ing-out paper in three or four minutes’ exposure 
to sunlight. 

Upon casual thought, therefore, it would seem 
to be quite a simple matter to make negatives of 
a quality suitable for enlargement; yet in addi- 
tion to the foregoing general characteristics the 
ideal negative must be adapted to the worker's 
immediate requirements and facilities, because 
the intensity of the light employed, the degree of 
enlargement and the kind of developing- -paper 
will each affect the result obtained from any given 
negative. In other words, the negatives best 
suited to give good enlargements with incan- 
descent gas will differ somewhat from those best 
suited to an electric arc, and the choice between 
a great or a small enlargement and between gas- 
light or bromide paper constitutes similar differ- 
ences worthy of consideration. Thus it may be 
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said that the smaller the degree of enlargement, 
the stronger the light employed and the softer 
or more rapid the paper used, the stronger may 
be the negative; and conversely, that the greater 
the degree of enlargement, the weaker the light 
employed and the harder or slower the paper 
used, the weaker must be the negative. 

Uniform negatives of the right quality render 
enlargement an easy and enjoyable matter; but 
unfortunately the average camerist does not ap- 
pear to regard a uniform quality of negatives as 
of prime importance, because in contact-printing 
it is not absolutely necessary. Upon such slothful 
tendencies of human nature has been built the 
conclusion of many thinking camerists that per- 
haps photography in the ordinary sense of the 
term has become too simple for its own good. 
Certainly, the knowledge that there is a paper 
exactly suited to every printable negative greatly 
discounts the seeming importance of right ex- 
posure and development, even though common 
sense indicates that all negatives really satis- 
factory as to detail, gradation, strength and 
printing-quality must be the result of correct 
exposure and correct development. 

For instance, in contact-work one has several 
processes to choose from, each of which differs 
somewhat in characteristic results. There are 
printing-out paper, platinum, self-toning and 
carbon in addition to the developing-papers. Of 
the latter the gaslight papers of certain brands 
are made in three grades of contrast — hard, 
medium and soft — with sometimes a still softer 
portrait-grade. And when it is remembered that 
each grade differs slightly in each manufacturer’s 
brand, the possible range of quality obtainable in 
the print is seen to be almost unlimited. Then, 
too, soft effects of a somewhat different character 
may be had by the use of bromide papers in 
contact-printing. Thus the developing-papers 
alone meet every reasonable requirement. 

The desire to enlarge, however, at once im- 
poses limitations, although just recently the ap- 
pearance of the enlarging-gaslight papers upon 
the market has filled a long-felt want — that of 
producing from miniature negatives enlarge- 
ments of moderate size which possess the pleasing 
characteristics of contact gaslight prints such as 
moderate vigor, delightful gradation, detailful 
highlights and a general richness of tone so diffi- 
cult to obtain on bromide paper. In other words, 
bromide paper is well suited to very large prints 
9 














to be viewed at a distance, as when hung on the 
wall, whereas enlarging-gaslight paper is better 
suited to prints of moderate size, up to 8 x 10, to 
be viewed in the hand. Some brands of bromide 
paper are made in only one grade of contrast, 
others are made in hard and soft grades; but 
even so, and including the enlarging-gaslight 
papers, also in normal and soft grades, enlarge- 
ment does not possess the latitude of contact- 
printing in its power to equalize the inequality of 
negatives. 

To be sure, there are “‘dodges”’ in the use of 
bromide papers just as there are in all printing- 
processes. Chief among them is the application 
of a bichromate bath to prints from contrasty 
or badly yellowed negatives. As contrast in a 
negative is always increased in an enlargement, 
select a soft, rapid grade of bromide paper, give 
an exposure that will ensure highlights of cor- 
rect depth and before development soak the ex- 
posed paper for three minutes in a solution con- 
taining 1 grain of potassium bichromate to each 
ounce of water. Then rinse in two changes of 
water and develop as usual, except for the use of 
only one-third the usual quantity of the reducing- 
agent, the other constituents of the developer 
remaining in their usual proportions. The 
strength of the bichromate solution may be re- 
duced or increased to 44 grains to each ounce of 
water, according to the character of the negative 
and the quality of the result desired. The use of 
a fresh acid fixing-bath tends to prevent staining 
when a bichromate bath has been resorted to. 
Should stains occur, however, they may be re- 
moved by soaking in a saturated solution of 
alum after thorough fixing and washing, and then 
again washing. 

This scheme to obtain softer prints excels that 
of toning a harsh negative to a blue color, for to 
do so changes the negative permanently and ren- 
ders control of the final result somewhat difficult. 

When the desire is to increase contrast, a slow, 
hard bromide paper should be selected, or if the 
negative is very thin and the degree of enlarge- 
ment not great, an enlarging-gaslight or even an 
ordinary gaslight paper. Should these direct 
measures fail, a pale green filter over the lens 
may help matters, as that color tends to increase 
contrast. A filter having a yellow tendency 
should be avoided, because it would prolong ex- 
posure to an impractical length of time. The 
well-known method of glycerine development, as 
in the case of platinum paper, may be resorted to 
when it is desired to hold back dark foreground- 
masses until clouds are developed to the full, or 
to restrain too dark far-away objects, that there 
may be a better effect of distance and separation 
of planes. 
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negatives not far from the ideal, the serious 
worker will prefer to have negatives of the right 
quality for enlargement on a suitable paper, 
thereby saving time, patience and materials. 
Two courses may be pursued. The first and less 
frequently practised is to make a second suitable 
negative from the first unsuitable one. Choose 
the process and grade of paper best adapted to 
yield a pleasing, smooth, black contact-print, 
whether it be gaslight, P.O.P., self-toning, car- 
bon or bromide. Buff stock is permissible to 
soften the highlights, if necessary; but avoid red 
and brown tones. Of course a smooth, dead 
matte surface will yield a softer, flatter second 
negative than a brilliant ferrotyped glossy print. 
Any “dodges,” such as shading, masking or 
double-printing, which will improve the subject, 
are carried out upon the contact-print, which is 
finally mounted absolutely smooth and flat, and 
then photographed, to produce another negative 
from which enlargements may be taken. 

Obviously success depends upon the character 
of this second negative. Exposure must be cor- 
rect, and also the duration of development. Expe- 
rience is a good teacher, and although at first it 
may be necessary to make several trials the 
final results will be worth while. The most ra- 
tional system is to adopt a standard tank- 
developer which works in a definite time at a 
given temperature, say 20 minutes at 65 degrees, 
so that all will be developed alike, and then 
double or halve successive exposures until the 
desired result is achieved. Constant use of the 
same illumination for copying, and a record of 
exposures for given subjects on a slow plate, say 
one in Class 3, Pooto-Era Exposure-Guide, will 
soon establish a working-basis. 

The second of the two courses to pursue con- 
sists in adopting one of the after-processes for 
modifying the initial negative, and in the ma- 
jority of cases this is the simplest way to rectify 
the ordinary errors of exposure and develop- 
ment, for even with considerable care errors are 
occasionally made. It is not too much to say 
that nobody makes an absolutely correct expo- 
sure every time, and certainly many of us some- 
times develop carelessly. For these troublesome 
subjects intensification must be resorted to when 
the negative is too thin, and reduction when it 
is too dense. Of the two, intensification is less 
satisfactory than reduction when printing by 
enlargement is the ultimate aim, and the possi- 
bilities of intensifying underexposures are very 
meager, indeed. Obviously, it is impossible to 
force out detail where none has been recorded by 
exposure, and as obviously it is more difficult to 
build up density when all silver excess has been 
10 
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removed by fixation, and new metal must be 
supplied, than it is to remove an excess of metal 
already in the image. Also, intensification tends 
to enlarge the grain of the image somewhat, espe- 
cially in the case of films, which is the very thing 
to be avoided whenever possible. The use of a 
medium or rough rather than a smooth matte 
paper for the final print, however, will mitigate 
the evil to a great extent when the degree of en- 
largement is considerable, for the grain of the 
negative becomes almost entirely lost in the 
texture of the paper. 

There are several processes of both intensifica- 
tion and reduction, each yielding a character- 
istically different result. To determine which is 
best suited to the conditions, the individual needs 
of each negative must be considered. It is well 
to understand at the outset, though, that after- 
treatments must usually be regarded as make- 
shifts, and that the treated negative is seldom as 
satisfactory as one that was good in the first in- 
stance. Perfect negatives are obtainable only by 
correct exposure and correct development, and it 
is always better to make another negative; but 
when this is impossible very good results are usu- 
ally had by the right treatment of under- and 
overdeveloped negatives as well as those over- 
exposed, provided these errors have not been 
excessive. 

To intensify a negative is to increase or ‘‘add 
to” its printing-density in order to obtain more 
brilliancy, more contrast, or more detail: it ac- 
complishes what longer development would have 
accomplished in normal cases. The negative 
image is composed of particles of metallic silver, 
and the most direct course would seem to be to 
add more silver; but there are difficulties in do- 
ing this, among which may be mentioned the 
tendency of the silver salts, when used in this 
manner, to stain the gelatine film. Most intensi- 
fication-methods combine the metallic silver of 
the image with another metal, thus forming a 
compound offering greater resistance to light 
than did the silver alone. The salts of mercury 
are used most because of their reliability of ac- 
tion. When a mercury solution is applied to a 
negative a double salt of silver and mercury is 
formed, producing an image that can be reduced 
virtually to a metallic state by abstracting the 
chlorine or iodine, as the case may be, with a 
suitable salt-solution or developer. In this way 
the silver of the original image is increased by 
nearly its weight of mercury. 

Three classes of negatives may be benefited 
to a greater or less extent by intensification: (a) 
correct exposures underdeveloped; (b)  over- 
exposures underdeveloped; (ec) and under- 
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There is plenty of detail in a correct exposure 
that has been underdeveloped, unless develop- 
ment has been exceedingly short, but even then 
the detail isthere if only it can be forced out. Such 
a negative would tend to yield a somewhat flat 
enlargement lacking the average degree of vigor. 
To improve it, soak the negative thoroughly in 
clean water to soften the film and ensure even 
action. Then treat it in the following solution, 
freshly prepared, using as many ounces as the 
size of the negative demands. Dissolve the 
sulphite first. 


ae ee a ee eee 1 ounce 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ..... 20 grains 
WECTCUTIC TOGIGE .. .. oc ecnes 1 grain 


Immerse the negative in this solution, and 
rock the tray to ensure uniform action. The 
image will gain steadily in strength for seven or 
eight minutes, and may be removed at any time 
when it has become brilliant enough. Wash in 
several changes of water, then in two baths of 
hydrochloric acid, half an ounce to five ounces of 
water, and finally in several more changes of 
water, with a swabbing off with a tuft of cotton. 
Now immerse in any ordinary alkaline developer 
containing sodium sulphite, such as pyro-soda. 
Here the image will usually change to a good 
black; but if not, allow it to remain about five 
minutes before washing and drying, which com- 
pletes the process and prevents future yellowing. 
An examination now shows that the ratio of in- 
crease is the same for the shadows as for the high- 
lights; the increased strength is in equal amount 
throughout the scale. When examining the 
quality of a negative, always hold it against a 
light screened through ground-glass or tissue- 
paper. It is impossible to judge accurately the 
degree of intensification or reduction by a naked 
light. 

Because it was removed from the developer at 
an early stage as soon as fog began to appear, an 
overexposed and underdeveloped negative is 
weak, detailful and has scarcely any contrast 
whatever. Such a negative would tend to yield a 
weak, muddy enlargement. The shadows are 
good, but the highlights need to be built up, and 
this is done best by the following solution, the 
quantity prepared depending upon the size of 
the negative. 


er eee ees an eee e 1 ounce 
Mercurie chloride .............. 10 grains 
Potassium bromide ............. 10 grains 


Bleach the negative in this solution until it 
looks like a white positive when examined from 
the back. This bleaching must be thorough on 
both front and back, and cannot be overdone. 
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Then wash the negative in several changes of 
water, two acid baths, and finally in more water, 
exactly as was done in the previous process. 
Now place the negative in a ten-percent solution 
of sodium sulphite, where the image is seen 
rapidly to change to a good black, after which 
wash and dry it in the usual manner. An exam- 
ination now shows that the stronger portions of 
the image have been considerably strengthened 
without a corresponding change in the middle- 
tones; the shadows have been affected hardly at 
all. Intensification was everywhere proportional 
to the initial density. 

Upon enlargement an underexposed negative 
yields only solid black shadows without detail, 
the same as in a contact-print, and it will be bene- 
fited but little by intensification. It is impos- 
sible to bring out detail that does not exist. The 
only real remedy is to make another negative. If 
that is impossible, and the degree of under- 
exposure is slight, the first process of intensifica- 
tion mentioned here may be of service. When 
there is no alternative, and it seems necessary to 
make the most of a bad case of underexposure, 
a silver intensifier will accomplish most; but it 
has a tendency to stain the gelatine, and the re- 
sult is not always permanent. Prepare the fol- 
lowing solution when needed; it does not keep. 


|. Re Re re ae meh ene 2 ounce 

Se erg ee 40 grains 
Add 

RNS sri ocig Se aa ae res ag honey 1 ounce 

Ammonium sulphocyanide ....... 80 grains 

pe 4 ounce 


Hypo solution (1 to 4) just enough to dis- 
solve the white precipitate 

Pyro (ten-percent solution with three ounces 
sodium sulphite to ten ounces of solution 
as a preservative) ........... 30 minims 

Ammonia (ten-percent solution) 50 minims 


First harden the negative in an ordinary alum 
or formalin hardening-bath. Formalin one to 
sixty is good. After washing, immerse in the silver 
intensifier until sufficient or all possible density 
has been obtained. Finally, fix for two minutes 
in an ordinary hypo-bath, and wash and dry in 
the usual manner. 

To reduce a negative is to lessen or “take 
away from” its printing-density in order to 
shorten the printing-time, or to obtain more 
harmonious gradation of values; it undoes some 
of the work accomplished by development. In 
reducing density of the highlights, harsh con- 
trasts are rectified and detail is brought out from 
its hiding-place in excessive opacity. There are 
several chemicals that will remove a part of the 
metallic silver image, the action of each, happily, 
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being somewhat different. This makes it pos- 
sible to give the most beneficial treatment to 
three sorts of negatives: (a) correct exposures 
overdeveloped; (b) underexposures overdevel- 
oped; (c) and overexposures fully developed. 

Overdevelopment of a correct exposure yields 
a negative of great density and long printing- 
time; it has plenty of detail in the shadows, but 
the contrasts are harsh, depending in strength 
upon the degree of overdevelopment. Lessening 
the printing-time is the chief object when the 
contrasts are not much too great, and a reducer 
is desired that will act in a general way upon all 
portions of the image with approximate uni- 
formity. The same is true of overexposures that 
have been fully developed regardless of great 
density in order to obtain enough contrast. The 
highlights of such negatives are rarely too strong, 
but the shadows are often fogged or veiled, and a 
reducer is needed that will attack the shadows 
without materially affecting the relative intensity 
of the highlights. Such negatives would necessi- 
tate a long exposure in the enlarger unless a 
powerful light and a very rapid, highly corrected, 
lens were available, those correctly exposed of 
course showing greater contrast than those 
overexposed. 

Potassium ferricyanide and hypo, composing 
the well-known Farmer’s reducer, are the most 
satisfactory salts to employ. In a bath containing 
these’ salts the metallic silver of the negative 
image is converted into a double-salt, silver ferro- 
cyanide, which is soluble in the hypo and so 
readily washed out of the film. Prepare ten- 
percent stock-solutions of ferricyanide and hypo 
in separate bottles, storing the former in a dark 
place, because light affects it. Take enough of the 
hypo-solution to cover the negative when laid in 
a tray and then add the ferricyanide. It does 
not matter exactly how much is used, the result 
of a weak solution being the same as that of the 
shorter action of a stronger solution. Ten 
minims of the ferricyanide added to each ounce 
of the hypo-solution give a weak bath, and four 
or five times that may be used for strong action. 
After immersing the negative, rock the tray, to 
ensure uniform action, and examine the negative 
occasionally to judge the progress of the work. 
Upon sufficient reduction, wash the negative 
thoroughly and dry it as usual. Do not attempt 
to keep the used solution, as it spoils in a few 
minutes. 

A different sort of reducer is needed for cor- 
rect exposures greatly overdeveloped and for 
underexposures that have been forced in an at- 
tempt to bring out shadow-detail. Both classes 
of negatives would require long exposures in the 
enlarger, and both would yield only chalky high- 
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lights and poor gradation, the contrast of the 
latter being greater than of the former because 
of the absence of much shadow-detail. In such 
cases the action of the reducer should be in pro- 
portion to the density of the image, attacking 
the highlights considerably and the shadows very 
little. With ammonium persulphate the high- 
lights may lose half their strength, while the 
shadows remain almost unchanged. 

The persulphate reducer contains fifteen grains 
to each ounce of water, and must be prepared 
freshly when wanted. After immersing the 
negative, rock the tray for uniformity of action. 
The increasing milkiness of the solution indicates 
that reduction is in progress. Upon sufficient re- 
duction, rinse quickly and immerse the negative 
for exactly two minutes in a ten-percent solution 
of sodium sulphite, to stop further action, after 
which wash and dry the negative in the usual 
manner. If more convenient, a plain fixing-bath 
containing nothing but hypo and water may be 
used instead of the sulphite solution. 

In combining slight intensification of the al- 
most clear-glass shadows with great latitude in 
the reduction of the highlights of “‘soot and white- 
wash” negatives, redevelopment after bleaching 
with copper bromide far surpasses the wonderful 
selective action of the ammonium persulphate 
reducer. It also does much to mitigate halation 
because, unlike ammonium persulphate, it at- 
tacks chiefly that portion of the deposit nearest 
the glass rather than that nearest the surface. 
Indeed, the process has rightfully been termed 
“equalization.” 

The following bleaching-solution appears to 
keep indefinitely, and may be used repeatedly, 
until it ceases to act. 

Water 1 ounce 


Copper sulphate ........ 0005000008 5 grains 
Potassium bromide 5 grains 


Immerse the thoroughly fixed and washed 
negative — well-soaked if an old one — in this 
bleacher, and allow its action to continue until the 
highlights are white right through to the glass. 
Then wash fifteen minutes and redevelop in 
metol-hydroquinone, a used developer being 
slower in action and permitting greater control. 
The shadows will soon develop fully, the high- 








lights requiring a longer time because of the 
greater thickness of the deposit. Therein lies the 
secret of “equalization,” for it is possible to stop 
development at any stage, and thus control the 
density of the highlights. Usually redevelop- 
ment may continue safely unti! all but the 
highest lights are blackened over at the back. 
After a quick rinse and a short immersion in an 
ordinary hypo fixing-bath, wash and dry as 
usual. If the reduction has been too great, 
mercuric intensification is the remedy; and if it 
has been too little, the process may be repeated 
at once after the negative has been thoroughly 
washed to remove all traces of hypo. 

Sometimes only a small portion of a negative 
requires reduction; an extreme highlight, per- 
haps, such as an opening to the sky through the 
trees. Local reduction is the remedy; but it re- 
quires skill, care and practice. Soak the negative 
in water for a few minutes and then prepare a 
weak ferricyanide reducer. With a tuft of cotton 
moistened in the reducer go over the dense area 
with a sweeping stroke and at once rinse the 
negative in water. Keep on applying reducer 
and washing it off as long as necessary. Of 
course, the action will be slow; but such a course 
prevents the formation of hard lines about the 
reduced area. Washing and drying are the same, 
and quite as important, as after reduction of the 
entire negative. 

If failures occur either in intensification or re- 
duction, or if after these processes negatives are 
irregularly stained, the cause may be ascribed to 
dirt or grease which has accumulated on the 
negative, or else to faulty development, fixation 
or washing when the negative was first made. 
Neglect of these processes always gives trouble 
in after-treatment. For the permanence of the 
negative, and also to ensure successful after- 
treatment, should that be desirable, it is a wise 
custom to avoid much coloring of the gelatine 
in development, to prevent surface staining by 
thorough rinsing between development and fixa- 
tion, and to ensure complete fixation and wash- 
ing. Great cleanliness is essential throughout 
the operations, especially trays free of the con- 
taminating influences of other chemicals pre- 
viously used in them which are likely to cause 
spots and stains of large area. 
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More About Pyro-Acetone 


WILLIAM H. ZERBE 





» Om wo HOTO-ERA for September con- 
RN Bl tained an article by the writer en- 
7pq| titled “‘“Pyro-Acetone Developer as 
a Preventive of Halation,” repro- 
duced from The American Annual 
of Photography for 1915. The Editor and myself 
have received several letters in reference to this 
article wherein the correspondents state that 
they have not been successful in following the 
directions given. 

The Editor has suggested that I supplement 
that article, and try to assist those readers who 
have had trouble to get better results. These 
are some of the failures as described in the 
letters: 

(1) Negatives seem dense enough when taken 
out of the developer, but after removing them 
from the fixing-bath they are too thin and need 
intensification. 

(2) Dealers did not have acetone and substi- 
tuted acetonesulphite. 

(3) Negatives after fixing are stained to such 
an extent that printing takes too long. 

(4) Why is sodium metabisulphite used when 
other formule call for potassium? 

(5) Will this developer work equally well with 
all makes of plates? 

(6) Can you give me the proportions to be 
used for a 20-minute tank-developer at various 
temperatures? 

(7) I have trouble in procuring acetone, deal- 
ers insisting that acetonesulphite is what I want. 
Where can I purchase the genuine article, as 
called for in the formula? 

I will answer the questions in their order above: 

(1) To those who understand what action 
each chemical has on the gelatine plate an answer 
would be unnecessary; but for the benefit of 
others who may not know I will say that sodium 
sulphite is the preserving-agent in this developer 
and nearly all others. Without it the developer 
would soon oxidize and decompose, thereby 
staining the negatives. Owing to variations in 
the water in different parts of the country, a 
formula may require more or less. The color of 
the negative should tell this, especially when 
pyro is used. If there is too much stain, add 
more sulphite, or use less if more color is desired. 
It is possible that the correspondent who had 
this trouble used crystal instead of anhydrous 
salt, which is only half the strength of the latter. 

(2) In small towns one usually cannot find 
dealers who stock a full supply of chemicals, and 
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it is possible that the dealer of whom this corre- 
spondent writes did not have acetone, or perhaps 
had never even heard of it, but it was no excuse 
for substituting something else. Acetone in a 
developer takes the place of sodium carbonate 
and is the accelerator. Acetonesulphite would 
have no effect on the plate, excepting as a pre- 
servative, for it is sometimes recommended in 
place of sodium sulphite. Perhaps if I had been 
a little more definite in writing out the formula 
in the original article this correspondent might 
not have had his trouble. I might have written 
liquid acetone instead of acetone. This is a clear 
liquid with a gaseous odor. As a rule small deal- 
ers do not carry it in stock, but should be able to 
get it to order. It might, however, be purchased 
direct of Chas. Cooper & Co., 194 Worth St., 
New York, or of The Mallinckrodt Chemical Co., 
32 Platt St., New York, whose works I believe 
are located in St. Louis. It costs about 30 cents 
for 16 ounces. 
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(3) All plates lose density more or less in fixing. 
This, in my experience, is not the fault of the de- 
veloper, but in the emulsion of the plate. The 
remedy in this case is to continue development 
a little longer — one or two trials ought to tell to 
what extent. I would not advise this corre- 
spondent to intensify his negatives until he has 
tried to make prints from them, for the principal 
point in favor of a pyro-acetone developed nega- 
tive is its thinness in density, with a full scale of 
tones which can be retained in any printing- 
medium. 

(4) The only reason why I used sodium meta- 
bisulphite was because I had a supply on hand 
and found that it worked satisfactorily. 

(5) There is no reason why this developer will 
not work on all makes of plates. I use it even for 
making my positives for enlarged negatives, 
which are also developed in it. My positives and 
enlarged negatives are made on process plates, 
Orthonon, and sometimes on the extremely rapid 
plates, depending on what I am aiming for. 

(6) To give a formula for a 20-minute tank- 
developer at various temperatures would re- 
quire considerable experimenting, the time for 
which is not at my disposal. There is no reason 
why this correspondent could not obtain this in- 
formation by trying the experiment for himself. 
He has simply to make several normal exposures, 
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using a normal developer, but at a different 
temperature for each plate or set of plates, and 
note the time for a correctly developed negative. 
I do very little tank-developing, but have ob- 
tained excellent negatives with the following: 


a Ne ee eo wae 27 ounces 
Pyro stock-solution ............ 1 ounce 
Acetone solution ............. 2 ounces 


Develop from 20 to 30 minutes at 65 degrees, 
depending on the quality of negative desired. 

I wish to remind my readers that it is possible 
but not at all desirable to get a dense negative 
with this developer. To give an idea how thin 
my own negatives are, I can lay any of them on 
a newspaper and read the printing through the 
densest part of the image, and they are suitable 
for printing with gaslight papers, platinum, gum 
or carbon; and for enlarging when one does not 
have a strong illuminant they are ideal, giving 
brilliant prints with the detail in the shadows and 
with the highlights not choked up. 

I trust that the above suggestions will assist 
some of those readers who have thought well 
enough of my article to try the formula, and have 
not been entirely successful, to obtain better re- 
sults. If they fail to do so it will be on account of 
my inability to explain it more comprehensively 
or their inability to grasp my meaning. 
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A System of Finding Exposures in Bromide Enlarging 


ANKETELL HENDERSON 


AIITH the aid of a simple scale, 
which takes only a few minutes to 
Mikee| make, a good candle and a small 
APS piece of colored glass, the measuring 
bi of the proper exposure for bromide 
enlargements is one of the simplest operations in 
photography. 

Before making measurements, a unit of meas- 
urement must be adopted. Dr. Mees, in his val- 
uable paper published in The British Journal of 
Photography for January 9, 1914, adopted the 
British and American candle-foot as the measure- 
ment of light-intensity, and it is a most con- 
venient one. 

It is well known that although the illumina- 
tion of a surface which is given by a candle at a 
distance of 1 foot is 1 candle-foot, the illumina- 
tion at 2 feet distance is only } and at 3 feet is 
only }, the law being that the illumination de- 
creases inversely as the square of the distance, 
so the first requisite of easy and quick measure- 
ment is a scale of inverse squares. This can be 
made in a few minutes on a wooden lath (such 
as a cloth-blind lath) or on the blank back of a 
linen tape-measure, and 3 feet 6 inches is long 
enough. At 1 foot from the zero-end mark 1, 
at 2 feet mark } and at 3 feet 5. Fill in inter- 
mediate divisions as follows: Mark 16 at 3 
inches, 9 at 4 inches, 4 at 6 inches, and 2 at 83 
inches. 





For fractions of the unit mark } at 17 inches,. 


and } at 203 inches, and } at 263 inches and } 
at 292 inches; also } at 32 inches, and } at 34 
inches, and i's at 38 inches and i's at 42 inches. 

A candle set at any mark will illuminate a 
screen set at zero, and on a white screen give a 
tone corresponding with that mark; and it is 
useful to learn to appreciate the tone-values 
given at the different distances. A candle set at 
the last (i's) mark will give i'y of a unit tone at 
the zero-end. We will use the scale first to ascer- 
tain the speed of the sensitive paper or plate we 
intend to use. 


Speed of Paper 


If we place a piece of this sensitive paper, 
say half a quarter-plate, in a printing-frame at 
the zero-end, and, by means of a card drawn 
along the front } an inch at a time, expose it for 
6 successive 2 seconds to a candle at the other 
end we obtain strips which have had exposures 
of 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 seconds. The most exposed 
strip will receive 12/12— equal to 1 unit of 





light for 1 second, and the others respectively 
8, 2, 4, 4 and 3 of a unit for 1 second. 

On developing this paper in the usual devel- 
oper for the average time it will show, if rapid 
enough, deposits of different densities, and the 
exposure at which the first well-marked deposit 
appears can be taken as the speed of that paper 
in candle-foot-seconds. For this speed I suggest 
the term “inertness.” Practically jy of a second 
exposure at 1 unit distance may be taken as 
equivalent to 1 second: exposure at the js 
mark, and so on. 

It is rare to find a bromide paper so slow as 1. 
The usual rapid paper is } to 4, and extra rapid 
may go to 3 or 3. 

Should the paper-speed be known to be slow, 
better perform the operation at mark } and give 
successive exposures of 3, 3, 2, 2, 2 seconds, 
which will correspond with speeds of 2, 1}, 1, 
3, 4 units. As experience is gained the exposures 
at mark ;'5 can be made successively 3, 3, 2, 1, 1, 2, 
which will correspond with exposures %, }, 4, 3, 
2 and 1 unit. This test of speed can be made, 
including development, in about 3 minutes. 

It is a good practice to test a sample of all new 
papers bought, and indorse the speed or “in- 
ertness”” on the packet or box. Remember that 
the speed of a paper diminishes with age after 
the packet is opened, and, in using an old paper, 
treat it as one of reduced speed. 


Enlarging 


When enlarging, we obtain, projected on the 
easel, an image of the negative in varying 
tones like those produced by a candle at different 
distances. The darkest of these tones, as a rule, 
should not produce a visible deposit on the sensi- 
tive paper or plate; the second darkest should 
produce a visible deposit. Having measured the 
speed of the paper, as just described, we proceed 
to measure, say, the darkest tone on the easel, 
and it is best to start with a very thin negative. 

Hold a thin pencil or penholder about 34 inch 
in front of the darkest tone on the easel, and it 
will cast a dark shadow on that portion. Now 
cast another shadow adjoining it by holding a 
lighted candle at one side of the enlarging-lantern. 
The first shadow will then be illuminated by the 
candle, and the second shadow will be illuminated 
by the darkest tone of the negative. Move the 
candle nearer to the easel, or farther away, until 
the two shadows are of equal intensity or tone, 
and measure with the scale from zero to candle. 
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With the thin negative this will generally be 
within the limits of the scale j's, but with a dense 
negative the distance of the candle might be in- 
convenient and difficult, being excessive. 

Another difficulty is that the color of the 
two shadows is generally different, the shadow 
illuminated by the candle being more yellow or 
brown than the other. Both difficulties are got 
rid of in the simplest way. Alter the color and 
reduce the light of the candle by interposing be- 
tween it and the easel a light-blue glass, which 
will pass only a fraction (a good proportion is 7's) 
of the light. This will get rid of the color-difficulty 
and lessen the distance of the candle from the 
-asel, and enable very dark tones to be measured. 

If the blue glass passes ;'5 of the light, the iz 
mark will become equal to ys. The writer has a 
few old negatives for which he requires glasses 
as dark as 2's or 3'v, which makes the range of the 
scale rio and 300. 


Exposure for Enlargements 


Supposing the darkest tone on the easel to be 
ay unit, and the speed of the sensitive paper 3, 
the relationship of these two numbers will be 20, 
and 20 seconds’ exposure for the enlargement 
will just give a marked deposit after development, 
provided that the actinic or chemical power of 
the lantern-light is the same as the candle used 
for testing the paper. Generally it is greater, but 
not so much greater as the difference in color 
would indicate, for much of its actinic power is 
absorbed by the condensor and lens. I find that a 
deduction of } to 7y of the calculated exposure, 
say from 20 to 18 units, suits my lantern, which 
has an inverted gas-mantle. 

So far, we have assumed that we measure the 
darkest tone, and that a marked deposit is re- 
quired in the enlargement to correspond with that 
tone. If white is required for that tone, we must 
measure the second darkest tone, or make a 
further allowance, such as a deduction of } or } 
from the calculated exposure for the darkest 
tone. One trial with an average negative will 
give confidence, and indicate the allowance to 
be made. These methods of measurement are 
not nearly so difficult as they read, and once 
mastered the only difficulty in enlarging is choos- 
ing or obtaining paper of the proper gradation 
to suit the negative — a thin negative generally 
requires a slow paper, and a dense negative a 
rapid paper. 

To ascertain the value of the blue glass, set the 
candle with the blue glass at mark 2, and with 
pencil or penholder cast a shadow on a white 
screen at zero. Cast another shadow adjoining 
it by a similar candle without blue glass, and move 
this candle nearer to the screen, or further away, 





until the two shadows are of equal intensity or 
tone, and note the mark on the scale. Suppose 
the mark be }, the relationship of the marks will 
be 10, and the blue glass will transmit ;'s of the 
light. If the mark be 6, the relationship will be 12, 
and the blue glass will transmit jy. Change the 
candles, and test again, and adopt the mean of 
the measurements. For darker blue glass set the 
candle with the blue glass at mark 4. 

For testing the speed of papers in the printing- 
frame, a glass front is required, and it is an im- 
provement to gum a strip of black paper about 
1 inch in width along the center. Discoloration 
behind this strip indicates that some, or more, 
restrainer in the developer is necessary with that 
paper. It is a still further improvement to make 
a printing-frame into a rough dark-slide (plate- 
holder) as follows: Along the two sides of the 
frame glue }-inch strips of thick card about 7j 
of an inch thick and on these }-inch strips of the 
same thickness. Upon the latter strips the glass 
front will rest, and between them a thinner card 
will slide as a shutter. Rule lines } inch apart on 
this shutter. 

To hold the blue glass some form of lantern is 
convenient. A tin lantern for a candle will hold 
a quarter-plate of blue glass, and one of orange. 
The latter is useful in a developing-room. 

As to candles, select a brand that gives a uni- 
form flame. You need not go to the expense of 
standard candles. Small carriage-candles, 12 to 
the pound, give a uniform flame. 

Lastly, you do not need to measure for every 
enlargement. You will soon get to appreciate the 
values of the various tones, and need only meas- 
ure at the commencement of a batch, or for un- 
usual negatives. 

All bromide papers I have tested have sufficient 
latitude to give good results notwithstanding 
small variations in the light given by commercial 
candles.—The British Journal of Photography. 

(The above abridgement of a paper re- 
cently read before the Victorian Photographic 
Association of Australia describes an easily 
worked photometric system of determining the 
exposure to be given in enlarging on bromide 
paper similar to that of Mr. Edward S. King, 
of Harvard Observatory, which was published 
in Puoto-Era for February, 1906. The system 
is based on the measurement of the intensity of 
the illumination of the projected image, and 
therefore is applicable equally to enlarging both 
by day and artificial light. At the reading of 
his paper Mr. Henderson demonstrated the use 
of the system by making enlargements success- 
fully on unknown bromide paper from negatives 
he had not previously seen, and with a new un- 
tested enlarger.— Ep.) 
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CONSTRUCTION-DRAWINGS OF THE PLATE-WASHER 


F. 8S. DELLENBAUGH, JR. 


An Improved Automatic Plate-Washer 


F. S. DELLENBAUGH, JR. 


CS N Puoro-Era for July, 1915, 1 
“ noticed a description of an auto- 
Le, matic plate-washer which changed 
Be | the water by means of a little bucket 

Mxeed) that filled up when the plate-tank 
was full ‘and opened a valve to let it empty. 

There is a method of obtaining the same re- 
sults in so much more simple a manner, which I 
have used quite successfully, that I thought per- 
haps some Puoto-Era readers might be inter- 
ested, and the following description with the 
accompanying sketch I believe will make the 
operation perfectly clear 

A washing-box is made in the usual manner of 
wood, and painted with asphaltum varnish to 
make it waterproof. The ends should be left long 
so that the bottom of the box is two or three 
inches above the surface it stands upon; these 
legs being shown in the drawing at A. The sides 
are grooved to hold the plates in the usual man- 
ner, except that about an inch at one end is left 
clear for the discharge-pipe. 

The principle of operation depends upon the 
well-known siphon, and a curved pipe, indicated 
at B in the drawing, is mounted in the clear space 
at one end of the box and passes through the side 
just below the top. The inner end must reach 
1early to the bottom of the box, but leave enough 
opening so that the water can enter. The other 
end is carried down until it just clears the surface 
upon which the box rests. 










The action is then as follows: As soon as the 
water has filled the box, some of it begins run- 
ning down the pipe and starts the siphon. All 
the water is then drawn out through the pipe 
until some air gets in at the lower end, when it 
stops siphoning, and the box must fill again be- 
fore it will repeat the action. 

The speed with which the discharge takes 
place depends, of course, upon the difference be- 
tween the heights of the two ends of the pipe and 
the size of the pipe. The farther the outside end 
hangs down the quicker it will empty the box. 

A box large enough for 5 x 7 plates, with a 
capacity of twelve at a time, having a pipe half 
an inch in diameter, the lower end being two 
inches below the upper end, and the water run- 
ning in from the faucet at about half the speed it 
discharges, will renew the water approximately 
every four and one-half minutes, or thirteen times 
per hour. 

This is very simple, has no moving parts to get 
out of order, takes but very little more room than 
that necessary for the plates themselves, and is 
quite easy to build. The details of construction 
need not, of course, be followed out as shown in 
the drawing. Here the bottom of the tank is ex- 
tended at one end to support the pipe, and the 
hole through the side of the tank is made a 
little larger than necessary, caulked with cotton 
which is well soaked with varnish, and makes a 
good tight joint so long as the supporting strain 
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is carried somewhere else. The best thing to 
make the pipe of is pure, or, as it is generally 
called, block tin, and it can usually be pro- 
cured at any plumber’s, is easy to bend to shape, 
and is not affected seriously by the small amount 
of hypo in the water. 

It is a good plan to restrict the lower end of 
the pipe as shown at C, as the siphon will start 
more readily, and, of course, the faucet must 
not be allowed to pour into the tank too rapidly, 
for then the pipe will not carry away the water as 
fast as it comes in. However, a few trials will 
quickly show the proper rate, and it is easy enough 
to set it again by guess close enough to give good 
results. This home-made device has proved it- 
self in actual service to be the best plate-washer 
I have ever tried, not excluding several of the 
commercial washers regularly on the market. 





M. FREY 


The Size of Enlargements 


WHEN the expression of an emotion is aimed 
at, the print should always be as large as the tech- 
nique chosen will allow, for, although a small pic- 
ture may be as esthetic, and as pleasing in line and 
tone as a larger one, the larger one is to be pre- 
ferred when it is a question of subject, provided 
enlargement discloses no faults in composition. 
This is due, probably, to the fact that the area 
comprehended by the eye is so large that it is 
impossible to concentrate the vision on a small 
space to the exclusion of other objects, whereas 
at the same time the size of objects in the smaller 
picture is so far removed from that which we 
know to be true that it fails to convince us.— 
Pact Lewis AnpeErsON, in Pictorial Landscape- 
Photography. 
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Depth of Focus 


PHILIP_CONKLIN 


See ROBABLY everything has been said 
a) on this subject; but my offering pre- 
Mi sents a view of the matter that I 
have never seen in print, and for 
@ which I paid something like $400 
in the purchase of lenses, expecting them to do 
impossibilities. When active children are pho- 
tographed standing, and an aperture of F/4 or 
larger is used, it is often a difficult matter to keep 
them at the correct distance from the camera. 
If they advance or retire a very little, the image 
is out of focus. I bought a 22-inch lens with an 
aperture of F/4, thinking to gain an advantage 
in this respect, because it seemed that the per- 
missible movement forward or back would be in 
proportion to the focal length used. After numer- 
ous trials and considerable thought, I found that 
there was no gain as compared with the old lens 





We will compare two lenses, one of which has 
twice the focal length of the other, and under 
conditions where each is making an image the 
same size as the original. It must be assumed 
that we are dealing with a point in the object to 
be photographed — which I will designate uni- 
formly as (o) — and it must be understood that it 
reflects rays of light in many directions, some of 
which strike the lens and are bent to meet at a 
point on the other side of the lens, to be called 
image or (i). When photographing to the scale 
suggested, the lens is midway between (0) and 
(i), and each is two focal lengths from the lens. 

In the diagram, 1—2 represents the diaphragm 
of the longer-focus lens. Its diameter is } the focal 
length, or 7's the distance (0) to (i) or F/8. (i) is 
the point at which the rays cross. The depth is 
now absolutely determined by the size of this 
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of 14 inches and the same speed. Hence this 
article, which I hope will be of value. 

Depth depends almost wholly on the size of the 
image. 

The effect of diaphragming is so well known 
that for these comparisons I have decided to ig- 
nore it. 

If lenses of various focal lengths be compared, 
and all diaphragmed to the same relative aper- 
ture —let us say F/8—and the same-sized 
images of a given object drawn upon the ground- 
glass, they will all have the same depth. 

An increase of focal length means a loss of 
depth only because the image is larger, and if the 
camera be removed further from the object and 
refocused, the depth is increased. 

These last three paragraphs mean nearly the 
same thing and are intended to fix the first in 
your mind. That is the text — Depth depends on 
the size of the image. To prove this, a diagram is 
necessary, but not at alla technical one. And, by 
the way, many of the possibilities and limitations 
of lenses can be reasoned out with similar dia- 
grams if they are drawn to scale. 





angle, and if a circle of diffusion of tiv inch is 
allowed to be the limit, it is necessary to know 
only at what distance before and back of (i) these 
rays diverge yt> of an inch. It is very obvious 
that if 1—2 were shortened, the lines would meet 
at a more acute angle and greater depth would 
ensue. 

3—4 is one-half as long as 1—2, and represents 
the diameter of a lens of half the focal length of 
the first one. It is now necessary only to move 
(0) to (o’) and the same relative conditions will 
exist. The rays converge at the same angle 
and prove that depth depends on size of image 
and not on focal length. These comparisons 
will work out at all scales; at all apertures; 
at all focal lengths; and apply to all lenses from 
the cheapest upward. That is, as far as the 
center of the field is concerned. Of course, the 
corrected lenses — owing to their flatness of 
field — perform this same office with those (i’s) 
which fall at the corners of the plate and the 
spectacle-lens “not quite.” Long-focus lenses 
give better perspective, and are necessary to 
cover large plates. 
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I have found a practical application of this 
text in the making of groups. If the relative size 
of the image be accepted as of first importance, 
and reference made to the subjoined table, the 
necessary diaphragm can be determined to ren- 
der sharp a group of any number of rows. Of 
course the actual depth in inches of the group 
can be estimated at a glance, or, if desired, 
roughly measured. 

The arrangement is made with the relative 
sizes as indices, and it will give the total depth 
with any diaphragm at various scales; also the 
distance allowable in front and back of the plane 


the bed of the camera. The simplest way would 
be to cut strips of paper of lengths in inches to 
correspond with the larger numbers of the in- 
dices, and drawing up images of them one inch 
long and marking the extension of the bellows 
for each. 

The focal length can be obtained by drawing 
up an image one-fifth the size of the original; 
measuring from the original over the lens and 
on to the ground-glass and dividing this distance 
by 7.2. The nodal point of the lens will then be 
six focal lengths from the original. I think this 
is the simplest way to obtain the focal length, 
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of principal focus, allowing a circle of diffusion 
of x}a inch to be the maximum. The distance 
from lens to plane of sharpest focus can be deter- 
mined thus: Add 1 to the larger number of the 
scale at which the lens is working and multiply 
by the focal length. It ought to be useful, also, 
in commercial work, where often a diaphragm 
of such small size is used that focusing is difficult 
because of the lack of illumination. 

To avoid the recurring necessity of measuring 
the original and the image, and dividing the 
length of the former by that of the latter, a cellu- 
loid scale can easily be made and attached to 


they are of slight import 


and inasmuch as I have never seen it in print, 
an explanation will be forthcoming in a subse- 
quent article on “‘The Practical Effect of Bellows- 
Extension On Exposure.” 

In closing, I will say that I have found a fairly 
reliable and very easy test for flatness. If the 
(o) be removed, let us say 20 focal lengths, and 
carefully focused near the center, and then the 
camera swung around until this image comes 
near the edge of the ground-glass, any loss of 
sharpness means a curved field. Do not expect a 
lens to cover a plate whose diagonal is much 
greater than the focal length of the lens. 
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English At-Home Portraits 


@aa\E are fond of saying, and some of us 
believing, that the British is the 
Me@}only nation which really under- 

“stands and appreciates a home. 
#4) Some languages have no equivalent 
word which absolutely expresses the feeling, and 
the general idea of home seems to refer to the 
family rather than to its permanent surround- 
ings. If we grant this, we shall find it rather ex- 
traordinary that the American public is more 
inclined to have its homes photographed than we 
are. Possibly it is because it is easier to get such 
pictures made in the States than it is here, and 
that not only is there less bother but less expense 
incurred. A few days ago we happened to be 
present at an interview between a photographer 
and a prospective customer, and what we then 
heard made us think that English photographers 
who are not too artistic to undertake it have an 
almost unlimited quantity of work ready to their 
hand. The lady opened the proceedings by say- 
ing that she wanted ten to a dozen photographs 
made of her rooms and garden, as she was going 
on a trip to America and wished to show her 
friends what her home was like. The photog- 
rapher was quite willing to do the work, and at 
once produced specimens from 10 x 12 plates 
mounted on large cards, at the same time quoting 
a price which could not be considered unreason- 
able, but which was much in excess of what an 
ordinary person would care to pay for a passing 
fancy. The pictures were pronounced to be not 
only too expensive but too large. The lady 
pointed out that even on small mounts 10 x 12 
prints are not suitable for traveling, and said 
that in America a photographer would come 
around with a 5 x 7 camera and a flash-lamp, the 
latter to be used only when necessary, and take 
the negatives without making any fuss about it. 
The prints were mounted in a small, flexible 
album, and a very moderate price was charged. 
The order was not usually limited to one set, 
duplicates often being ordered for several mem- 
bers of the family. After some further talk it was 
arranged to take a series of small pictures; but 
we fear that neither of the parties was very well 
satisfied, the lady feeling that she was paying 
too much and the photographer doubting 
whether the job was worth the doing. 

We regret to say that, in spite of all their 
versatility, photographers are very often slaves 
to habit. They have been in the habit of making 
interiors on 10 x 12 plates, and think that every- 
body ought to have that size and no other. After 
leaving the studio, we could not help thinking 





that, after all, if properly organized, a good deal 
of remunerative work could be carried out on the 
lines indicated by the lady, and the connection 
for studio-portraiture increased at the same time. 

There are many points which make small in- 
terior work easier to do than larger sizes, and one 
very important one is the question of depth of 
field. The smaller the lens the greater the depth, 
a fact that is appreciated by all photographers 
when taking snapshots, but often forgotten when 
dealing with stand-exposures. This is very im- 
portant for interior-work. To be profitable, short 
exposures must be the rule, and a 33-inch lens 
working on a half-plate would give as good gen- 
eral definition as a 73-inch lens on a 10 x 12 with 
about one-fourth the exposure. This is an im- 
portant gain. An exposure of ten minutes in- 
stead of forty minutes is a consideration when, 
let us say, six negatives have to be made. In very 
badly lighted rooms or in winter it is often ad- 
visable to use flashlight; and here the larger 
aperture of the small lens is a distinct advantage, 
as it means less powder and consequently less 
smoke. It also makes possible the inclusion of 
figures in the photograph, no slight advantage 
when the purpose of the work is considered. 

The mounting of the prints affords scope for 
individual taste; but anything of a heavy nature 
should be avoided. A small album of the loose- 
leaf type in which the prints are dry-mounted, 
showing a margin of a quarter to half an inch, 
would be very appropriate; or, for cheaper work, 
they might be printed on card-thickness paper 
and eyeletted into an art-paper cover with a silk- 
ribbon tie. This, however, may be left to the taste 
of the photographer. 

When engaged in this class of work there is 
always an opportunity to obtain “At-Home” 
sittings on a larger scale; in fact, one of its great 
advantages is that it brings the photographer 
and sitter more intimately together, and, let us 
hope, to their mutual benefit. In country-dis- 
tricts, particularly, a photographer gains much 
by being allowed the run of the house, for he can 
then see many jobs which would slip past him for 
lack of a suggestion. 

The British Journal of Photography. 


“= 


UNQUESTIONABLY the best rule of all is to keep 
the eyes always wide open and observant of the 
things about you, for the most beautiful compo- 
sitions in the world are always daring and unex- 
pected arrangements of nature. It behooves us 
to see them.—Birge Harrison. 
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Incongruous Backgrounds 


HEN one sees a_ portrait-photograph 

emanating from a_ high-class profes- 
sional studio marred by a background repre- 
senting a beautiful meadow or a range of hills, 
one hardly knows what to think. Does it suggest 
the artist’s idea of consistency; is it mere care- 
lessness, or the result of tactful acquiescence ? 

In treating this subject of incongruous back- 
grounds somewhat fully, in a previous issue, we 
pointed out that even the portrait-painters of 
old were guilty of this singular error; and what 
they did quite freely is considered good enough 
by the modern photographer to imitate. Oddly 
enough, amateur photographers cannot’ be 
charged with such violations of good taste. It 
may be because they make little or no use of 
scenic backgrounds. The professional retoucher 
who excels in etching artificial backgrounds on 
negatives generally commands a high salary, 
while the proprietor of the studio seems to care 
more for the business side of it than the criticism 
which those contradictory indoor-portraits may 
provoke. 

We saw in a foreign exchange, not long ago, 
an illustrated advertisement of studio-back- 
grounds for amateurs, and the designs were 
largely of an al fresco character. Fortunately, 
there are many educated workers who know 
better than to use a background of a wood- 
interior in connection with an at-home portrait. 
A plain, neutral background is considered the 
safest to use in general portraiture. As to the 
professional, his own judgment will dictate to 
him the best course to pursue. 


Unconvincing Genre-Pictures 


NOTHER winter-season is at hand, and 

with it the prospect of numerous camera- 
activities. Chief among these is indoor-photog- 
raphy — portraiture and genre. The latter 
specialty appeals to us particularly, at present, 
as a correspondent asks to know what consti- 
tutes a genre-picture, while another submits, for 
criticism, a number of faulty examples of genre- 
work. 

First of all, a genre-subject may be described 
as one that tells a story —a child at play, a 
person reading or engaged in any serious or 
amusing occupation. A person costumed to sug- 





gest a character, or expressing an emotion like 
grief, joy, embarrassment, is also a suitable sub- 
ject for a genre-picture. Hence, when a sitter is 
pictured in an exceedingly happy frame of 
mind, the result is a genre, not a portrait. One 
of the most common faults of a genre-picture in 
which the model is supposed to represent a cer- 
tain character is the inconsistent or incomplete 
make-up. Who has not seen the little Dutch 
girl arrayed in a costume that barely suggests 
the nationality, and which taxed the imagina- 
tion of the beholder to the utmost? Or the snub- 
nosed little boy costumed to typify an Indian, 
without regard to consistency or truth. Then 
there is the Greek maiden, in correct classic 
drapery, but the beautiful result marred by high- 
heeled slippers, present-day hair dress, or mod- 
ern jewelry. 

The remedy is simple enough. Correct exam- 
ples of the various national costumes are easily 
obtainable through paintings, facsimile repro- 
ductions and photographs, which should be fol- 
lowed with scrupulous accuracy and in every de- 
tail. Improvised substitutes for certain parts 
will not do, unless pronounced satisfactory by 
one who knows. If the correct color of any part 
of the costume, or an accessory, be lacking, one 
that will approximate the corresponding color- 
value in the finished photograph should be 
chosen. The surroundings, too — furniture, pic- 
tures, draperies — should harmonize with the 
theme to be pictured. One need not be quite so 
fastidious, perhaps, in the case of living-pictures 
or a fancy-dress party; but in a photograph de- 
signed for a serious purpose, incongruities and 
anachronisms should be carefully avoided. 


The Genius in the Studio 


HAT the average pictorialist is not always 
competent to fill the shoes of the more prac- 
tical studio-operator is a fact not generally known. 
We are familiar with cases where the esthetic 
picture-maker has produced but a few sittings 
instead of the large number that had been booked, 
with the result that the disgusted proprietor dis- 
missed the dreamer and reinstated the practical, 
reliable operator and good average work. The 
usual complaint is that the work of salon-exhib- 
itors is very uneven, about five percent of it being 
impressive, the rest uninspired. Bread-and-butter 
work would seem to outweigh the esthetic. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved, 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in et twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. Persons 
interested to have one of these PHoto-Era prize-collec- 
tions shown in their home-city will please communicate 
with the Editor of PHoto-Era. 


Awards — Garden-Scenes 
Closed October 31, 1915 


First Prize: None awarded. 

Second Prize: J. H. Field. 

Third Prize: John E. Prior. 

Honorable Mention: Fannie T. Cassidy, Alice F. 
Foster, Shoji Hirai, L. H. Jefferies, Carl H. Kattel- 
mann, F. R. Smalley, Alice Willis. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Fred C. Babcock, Carlos F. 
de Moya, John Govenlock Dickson, Mary E. B. 
Grunendike, T. W. Lindsell, James P. Martin, Alex- 
ander Murray, J. W. Newton, H. Pieter, John J. 
Reilly, Ford E. Samuel, Anson M. Titus, Elizabeth B. 
Wotkyns. 

Subjects for Competition 


“*Winter Street-Scenes.”” Closes December 31. 
“Night-Pictures.”’ Closes January 31. 

** American Scenic Beauties.’ Closes February 29. 
““Home-Portraits.” Closes March 31. 

**Subject for Pooro-Era Cover.” Closes April 30. 
**Miscellaneous.”” Closes May 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


No Resemblance 


A youna lady friend once said to Mr. Sargent, the 
eminent artist: “‘I saw your latest photograph, and it 
was so like you that I kissed it!” 

‘*Indeed!”’ said Mr. Sargent, smiling, “did it kiss 
you in return?” 

**Goodness, no!”’ said the young lady. 

** Ah, then it was not like me!”’ replied the artist. 

Sacramento Bee. 
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Scenic Beauties of America— Photo-Era 

Competition 

Closes February 29, 1916 

PROBABLY more people are “‘seeing America” thiS 
year than have ever done so before. Not only are the 
two fairs on the Pacific Coast drawing easterners across 
the continent, but the use of automobiles as means of 
transportation is enabling them to come closer to the 
intermediate country and to see it more intimately. 
The doors of Europe being shut to tourists has also 
been a large factor in increasing travel at home, and 
no doubt many a frequenter of European beauty-spots 
has been surprised to find in his own land scenery of 
equal beauty and grandeur. For the natural beauties 
of many lands and climes may be found epitomized in 
this cosmopolitan America of ours. 

In our Rocky Mountain country may be found snow- 
capped mountains and wild, rugged scenery which 
holds its own well when compared with the finest Alpine 
views. Mont Blanc may be the “Monarch of Moun- 
tains,” as Byron calls it, but Mount Ranier is more 
beautiful in form and lacks nothing in grandeur and 
majesty. I know of nothing else to compare with the 
wonders of our Yellowstone Park, and I suppose the 
Valley of the Yosemite is one of the most beautiful 
spots on the face of Mother Earth. For grandeur and 
gorgeousness of coloring, the Canyon of the Colorado 
is incomparable, and these are only a few of the most 
conspicuous beauty-spots. 

Florida and the Southern states smile with the beau- 
ties of tropical scenery, whereas in Maine and other 
Northern states is found the primeval forest, and in 
winter the ice and snow of the Arctic. Through western 
New York, along the Erie Canal, may be found many 
reminders of “‘The Low Countries;”’ and New England, 
with her smiling hills and beautiful lakes, is reminiscent 
of Scotland and the English lake-ccuntry. As a water- 
fall, Niagara has only one rival, the Victoria Falls in 
Africa, and is one of the wonders of the natural world. 

So an American camerist need have no regrets as 
far as natural scenery is concerned, though he is de- 
barred from the gleaning of European fields for the 
present. When it comes to man’s part in the land- 
scape, that is a different story. The old walled towns, 
castles and cathedrals are not of the New World, and 
will not be of the Old World either if the war has its 
way with them! But these grand, impressive or unique 
sights are not the only “scenic beauties” of our land. 
Hardly a place but has its pictorial possibilities “* would 
men observingly distil it out.” 

Indeed, the lesser grandeurs may quite possibly make 
more pleasing pictures than the greater ones, whose im- 
mensity puts them almost beyond the scope of an ordi- 
nary instrument. The glittering whiteness of a snow- 
capped peak against the blue sky is a joy to behold — 
but not an easy thing to photograph successfully; 
while the more accessible and less awe-inspiring sum- 
mits of lesser ranges — like the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire — lend themselves much more grace- 
fully to photographic purposes. 

Little mountain-lakes reflecting the wooded slopes 
of the surrounding hills are always charming picture- 
material, and the cascades and waterfalls always asso- 
ciated with such scenes have wonderful pictorial possi- 
bilities, but require some technical skill to record their 
illusive charm. Sometimes one is so accommodating 
as to show its face and come leaping down the moun- 
tain-side in full sunshine: but they are far more often 
found deep in shade, and it then requires a very judi- 
cious adjustment of exposure to secure detail both in 





the white rushing water, with its rapid movement, and 
in the dark, wet rocks of its bed. 

With a large fall like Niagara the clouds of spray are 
very troublesome, and in some conditions of weather 
and wind make a satisfactory view almost impossible. 
Carried by the wind it falls in a very good imitation of 
a hard shower, and a good drenching for self and 
camera is unavoidable. The lens must be kept covered 
until the moment of exposure, and carefully wiped 
afterward. It is no use to try exposures with the mist 
between you and the falls; but when the wind carries 
it away for a moment seize your opportunity. 

A common failing is to attempt to include too much 
in one view. It is better to make several different ex- 
posures of interesting details of scenery than to seek 
to include “all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glories thereof” in one small picture. Taken at a 
distance, and with nothing to give it proper perspective, 
the mightiest mountain-range sinks into insignificance; 
while if taken at close range and from the proper view- 
point, a comparatively insignificant hill may be made 
to look quite imposing. 

Distant hills are very disappointing to photograph, 
and even comparatively near ones seem to flatten out 
and not show for their true value. This is especially 
true when the viewpoint is high, as from a neighboring 
hill. It is much better to get down in the valley and let 
the hill “bulk large” in the view, using possibly some 
gnarled old tree as a balance, with a vista of distant 
hills between. To give an appearance of height, the 
horizon-line should be high. The top of the hill should 
come near the top of the picture-space. If the atmos- 
phere is a little hazy the effect of distance and height 
is enliianced when the view is to be taken at close 
range, but the haziness will be much more apparent in 
the picture than in reality, and any distant view, 
however alluring it may look to the eye in its misty 
blueness, is almost sure to be entirely lost in the photo- 
graph. There is enough “atmosphere” on a normally 
clear day to give the distance a hazy softness and es- 
tablish good plane-values. A ray-filter is an aid in 
bringing out far blue mountains, but it must not be 
too deep in color or those much-desired plane-values 
are lost. 

River-scenery has always great possibilities pic- 
torially. The lower Hudson, with the looming Palisades, 
reminiscent of the Rhine in certain sections, ought to 
yield better pictures than are often seen of it. The 
Mohawk flows through a charming valley, and the Con- 
necticut is picturesque throughout its length. Our 
“King of Waters’’— the Mississippi — is beautiful in 
certain sections, but almost too wide and with too flat 
a surrounding country to furnish much material for 
pictures throughout most of its course. The smaller 
and less well-known streams, the country over, are 
storehouses of fine picture-material throughout their 
sinuous length, waiting only for the discerning eye and 
ready lens. For throughout our land there is hardly a 
spot where something of beauty may not be found. 
Her mountainous portions furnish more varied and 
striking subjects, and her seacoasts abound in beautiful 
lines and rugged masses, yet even the level plains of 
the interiors have their possibilities in composition of 
simple lines and restful distances. In whatever section 
one abides, therefore, some of America’s scenic beauties 
are not far from his door. 

If, however, one is fortunate enough to be touring 
the country, the question of the best equipment will 
be a most important one. Unless stops are to be long 
and time and baggage unlimited, the decision will 
probably be against the plate-camera, with its greater 
weight and bulk. It has great advantages in many ways, 
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but for such excursions its disadvantages rather out- 
weigh them. Many of the small-sized cameras are 
good as far as they go, but unless one expects to en- 
large everything they are rather inadequate. The 
one that seems to strike the happy ‘“medium”’ is the 
postcard size. That is large enough to amount to some- 
thing as it is, and with a good lens yields a negative 
that can be enlarged to good size satisfactorily if 
something specially worth while is obtained. On the 
other hand, it is not so large as to be unwieldy or 
heavy to carry. After all, though, it is not so much 
the equipment as the man behind it — the discerning 
eye that can select from a mass of confusing detail the 
one or two elements that will make a satisfactory com- 
position and a pleasing picture. 
KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


Contrasty Prints From Weak Negatives 


Too often a negative of which we had the greatest 
hope when the film was exposed proves on development 
to be one of those weak, thin, unprintable things that 
we would consign at once to the wastebasket were it 
not that the view is so attractive or hard to duplicate 
that we keep it — hoping to make something of it that 
will be passable. 

Printed on the brand of paper that one ordinarily 
finds satisfactory, it is entirely hopeless, and we are in- 
clined to throw it away in disgust; but there are other 
grades of paper, and some of them are “come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this.”” Regular Velox is one 
of these and Hard X Azo is another. If there is still 
something to be desired try a print on Blue-Label 
Cyko. Some one of them ought to suit the weakest of 
films, and it is astonishing to see what can be made of 
most unpromising material. A print will not infre- 
quently show detail that is almost impossible to de- 
tect in the negative. 

When the case is not sufficiently extreme to require 
such drastic measures, it is possible that simply a 
change in the light will be effective. Try doubling the 
distance between the light and your printing-frame, 
or if you are using daylight try artificial light. The 
working of this method may easily be observed by 
holding your film against a strong light and looking 
through it — then against a weak one; or hold it close to 
the source of light, then slowly back away and see the 
contrast increase. The reverse of this operation will, 
of course, help in getting good prints from plates too 
strong in contrast. 

A similar result may be secured by covering the face 
of the printing-frame with one or more thicknesses of 
tissue-paper or by printing through ground-glass. 
Sometimes a blue glass is used for this purpose, but 
considerable experimenting should be done to deter- 
mine length of exposure. 

It is a great saving of paper if one sheet is cut into 
test-strips and the correct time determined by them 
before a full-sized print is made. 

The addition of a drop or two of a saturated solu- 
tion of potassium bromide will also increase con- 
trast, but too much will give an olive tone to the prints, 
which is most objectionable to some persons. No po- 
tassium iodide is allowable in a developer for weak 
prints, as it lessens contrast somewhat, and that is to be 
avoided. KATHERINE BINGHAM. 
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Ir would be heresy not to be enthusiastic about the 
old masters; yet one may not hesitate to turn from 
them to the most recent works.—David de La Gamme. 


Disguising the Effect of Retouching When 
Enlarging 


ALTHOUGH many amateur photographers are capable 
of retouching their negatives with sufficient skill to 
disguise the pencil-marks when making contact-prints, 
there are not many who are sufficiently expert to hide 
the scratchy effect that becomes painfully obvious 
when enlarging with an artificial-light enlarger, par- 
ticularly if the enlarger has a small point of illumination, 
such as an arc-light or limelight. The presence of 
ground-glass between the light and the condensor does 
not make any appreciable difference if the light is 
powerful, and every touch of the pencil or spotting- 
brush becomes an exaggerated defect in the enlarged 
print. Three methods are suggested whereby this fault 
can be overcome. The first is by using the full aperture 
of the lens and throwing the image very slightly out of 
focus. Many subjects, particularly portraits, are 
greatly improved by this method, especially if a rough 
matte-surface paper is used. The second method is to 
focus sharply; but, for at least one-half of the exposure, 
hold a piece of bolting-silk in front of the lens. This 
produces a softening-effect that is not so aggressive as 
when bolting-silk is used during the entire exposure. 
A third method is to use a piece of netting of a larger 
mesh than bolting-silk or two or three thicknesses of 
black “‘tulle.” These can be held in front of the lens 
during the entire exposure, and effect a remarkable 
improvement in the printing-quality. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


Photographs of a Volcano Crater 


THE interesting collection of photographs of the 
crater of Kilauea voleano, Hawaii, which has re- 
cently been made from kites by J. F. Haworth and 
Louis Meese, are to be placed in the hands of G. Car- 
roll Curtis as a guide in making a model of the crater 
for the museum at Harvard University. 


A Unique Film for Color-Photography 


Percy B. Brewster, of Orange, N. J., has taken 
out a patent on a film that is to be coated on both sides, 
one side being sensitive to a group of colors from violet 
to green, or yellow-green, or even yellow, and the 
other side being sensitive to red, orange and yellow. 


Belgium to Live Again in Photographs 


UnrortunaTe Belgium has long been a favorite 
haunt of tourist-photographers. Not only were its 
landscapes of exceptionally picturesque charm, but its 
architecture was among the most notable in Europe, 
and has provided inspiration for some of the best 
modern ecclesiastical work in England and America. 
This latter fact has roused the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to the importance and desirability of 
gathering the best and most complete possible collec- 
tion of photographs, drawings, ete., of buildings in 
Belgium. Many of them have been partially or en- 
tirely destroyed by the ravages of war, and others may 
yet have to go. It is highly desirable, therefore, that 
buildings of note that are still intact be included as 
contributing toward a comprehensive and permanent 
record of Belgian architecture. In addition to the well- 
known professional collections of negatives, many 
amateur camerists have in their possession unique 
viewpoints and stray details of great value which ought 
to be included. All having anything to contribute to 
this laudable movement should address the Honorable 
Secretary of the Institute, at 9 Conduit St., London, 
W., England. 
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SECOND PRIZE 
GARDEN-SCENES 


IN THE GARDEN 


Enlarging Without Condensors 


UnpouBtTEDLy this provides one of the most prolific 
subjects in photography, and one in which there is 
widespread interest. So many queries have been re- 
ceived of late regarding this type of home-made ap- 
paratus that we publish the appended list of articles 
which have appeared in recent issues of PHoto-Era: 
“Enlarging with a Box-Camera,” Lehman Wendell, 
March, 1913; “‘ Enlarging with a Fixed-Focus Enlarger,” 
Phil M. Riley, August, 1914; “A Simple Device for 
Making Enlargements,” R. W. Dodson, December, 
1914; “A Parabolic Reflecting- and Enlarging-Lamp,” 
F. A. Fahrenwald, February, 1915; “A Home-Made 
Copying- and Enlarging-Camera,” James Thomson, 
May, 1915; “‘An Enlarger for the V. P. Kodak,” F. W. 
Bassett, September, 1915. Copies of these issues may 
be had for 25 cents each, postpaid. 


“= 


Tue dentist of humorous disposition getting even 
with his photographer — ‘‘ Look pleasant, please.” 
Tatler. 








J. H. FIELD 


Photo-Era for November 


Santa Ciara, Cau., November 3, 1915. 
Dear Mr. French: 


Pxuoro-Era for November is truly a notable issue 
among a leng record of your magazine’s successes, pho- 
tographic and literary. 

Will you kindly accept my congratulations upon 
what you are pleased to call your sketch of Daguerre. 
I, one of many, am delighted with it, as it portrays so 
sympathetically, and with clear, facile touch, the 
achievements of the renowned artist-inventor. 

We are all indebted to you for adherence to high 
standards, and your devotion in upholding all that is 
worthy and true in the noble science of photography. 

I tender you my very sincere thanks for your hand- 
some acknowledgment of my humble effort, which 
you have supported in the finest possible way. You get 
away strongly, at the first flash, with a great heart — 
a splendid example for all those interested in photog- 
raphy to follow. Cordially yours, 

(Signed) Craup H. Smson. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Scratched Negatives 


Minute scratches and irregularities on the celluloid 
of film negatives, which are apt to show in an exagger- 
ated form when an enlargement is being made, can be 
removed in the following way: The negative is put on 
a smooth, flat surface, gelatine side downwards, and 
being securely held with the outspread fingers of the 
left hand, a piece of absorbent cotton with a few drops 
of methylated spirit on it is held in the right, and the 
surface is given a good polishing all over with it. This 
will be found to leave it quite smooth and glossy. I have 
treated many negatives in this way, and have not had 
a failure. Of course the film must not be allowed to slip 
and ruck up or the negative would be ruined, as it 
would be very difficult to get it quite flat again. The 
other side of the film can be treated in the same way 
should it be necessary; but in this case the rubbing, if 
carried on too far, will end in reducing the parts rubbed. 

E. Guaser, in Photography and Focus. 


Process for Producing Colored Photographs by 
Means of Superimposed Colored Coatings 


GeERMAN Emptre patent No. 286,657, issued to Max 
Holfert, of Warnsdorff, Bohemia (published August 25, 
1915), covers a process for producing colored photo- 
graphs on paper by printing the separate colors over 
one another on one and the same halogen-silver emul- 
sion of uniform light-sensitiveness. A diapositive is 
made from the red negative on a sheet of halogen- 
silver colloid, and this is changed in the usual way to the 
blue part of the picture. On this sheet a second sheet is 
fixed and printed through the blue negative, and then 
changed to the yellow part. On this a third sheet is 
printed from the green negative for the red portion of 
the picture. 


Removing Backing 


In certain cases, especially when the backing readily 
mixes with the developer, a very thin layer of the back- 
ing-material adheres closely to the gelatine of the plate 
and is not removed by the process of washing. I have 
seen one or two delicate negatives ruined by this layer 
of backing. If the plate is simply washed and allowed 
to dry, this layer dries also and is not easily removed; 
but most of it can be got rid of by gently rubbing with 
absorbent cotton moistened with methylated spirit. 
If a reddish backing has been used the quantity of 
color which comes off is rather surprising. The best way 
of removing the backing is to do it after the plate comes 
from the last washing-water, giving the surface a good 
swabbing with absorbent cotton while holding it under 
the tap. Every part of the surface must be swabbed, 
otherwise streaks will be formed, and the result will be 
worse than if the plate had not been swabbed at all. 

Cuas. J. R. Trerer, B.Sc., in Photography and Focus. 


Doctoring Sulphide-Toned Enlargements 


In cases where an enlargement which has been 
sulphide-toned is finally too dark or of an unpleasant 
color, it is worth while, before making another, to see 
whether it cannot be improved by one or other of two 
simple methods which I have frequently found of 
service in this connection. In the case of contact-prints 
the easiest thing undoubtedly is to make another print. 
But for a large print which is a little too dark, wash for 
a few minutes after sulphiding and then place again for 
about five minutes in the bleaching-bath, again wash- 
ing and putting back again into the sulphide. This 
treatment will oftentimes reduce the depth of the image 
slightly, and at the same time yield a distinctly warmer 
tone. If the print is decidedly too dark, I treat it with 
a solution of copper chloride kept for the purpose. 
This mixture is made by mixing equal parts of 5-percent 
copper chloride solution and 15-percent sodium chloride 
(common salt). The print is treated in this mixture 
for a minute or so (longer if much too dark), then 
washed for five minutes in running water, and placed 
for about two minutes in a bath of 5-percent nitric acid. 
It is again washed for five minutes, and finally placed 
back again in the sulphide bath. Often this treatment 
will change a bad tone to one of a warm rich brown 
color.— The British Journal of Photography. 


Stains on the Hands 


Any reducing-solution which can be applied to a 
negative can also be used for removing silver-stains 
from the hands. Ferricyanide and hypo, therefore, 
serve this purpose, as does the bleaching-solution used 
in sulphide toning, if it is followed up by hypo. An- 
other powerful solvent of silver is a solution of potas- 
sium permanganate acidified with a few drops of 
sulphuric acid. If the permanganate is too strong, it is 
itself a staining-agent; permanganate-stains are re- 
moved in a moment by a weak solution of oxalic acid. 
The commonest stains in photography are those caused 
by oxidized developers; and they are very difficult to 
remove from the skin, especially if once allowed to get 
dry. Weak sulphurous acid is the best application for 
the purpose, a suitable solution being made by adding 
a little acid — citric, hydrochloric or sulphuric, for 
example — to a solution of sodium sulphite. 

Photography and Focus. 





If I Were a Photographer 


I woutp distribute cards shaped like photographic 
mounts. In each one would be pasted, instead of a 
picture, a mirror; and under the mirror this text would 
appear: “Bring the good-looking picture you find in 
this glass into our shop, and we will exchange it for 
twelve identical copies - ~ just as good, if not better — 
for twenty-five cents apiece.” — E.S. Branpt in System. 
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THIRD PRIZE 
GARDEN-SCENES 


THE PERGOLA 


Increasing the Brilliance of Bromide Prints by 
Rapid Drying 

WueEn dried in the usual way, bromide prints lose, 
after a short time, considerable of the brilliance they 
possess while in a moist state. To remedy this the prac- 
tice has been to apply a thin varnish. This varnishing, 
however, is superfluous if the prints are dried rapidly 
with heat. This can be done by holding the print over 
a spirit or gas flame or close to a stove or radiator. The 
quicker the drying is done the more brilliant will be the 
print. Prints that have a dry and sunken appearance 
may have their brilliance improved by soaking in water 
for a short time and treating as above. 


Two Air-Brush Tips 


In order to prevent the tubes from blowing off and 
also from breaking, due to continuous bending at a 
sharp angle where connected with the air-reservoir, 
bore a good size cork so that the tube will only just 
pass through the hole. Put the tube over the nipple on 
the reservoir in the ordinary way and push the cork 





JOHN E. PRIOR 


on over it. This will prevent it from blowing off. Now, 
to prevent the tube from breaking, procure the spring 
from an old spring-roller blind, cut off a length of about 
six inches, and put the tube through this spring, fixing 
it by pressing over the cork. This prevents any sharp 
bend of the tube and consequently much anguish of 
soul. Doubtless any other spring would answer, but 
the spring-roller variety is particularly light and flexible. 
It is often found that when watercolor which has 
once dried on the palette is again moistened with a 
view to using in the air-brush, the particles of color 
leave the palette before they are dissolved, forming 
solid lumps which at once clog the air-brush. One 
obvious remedy for this, of course, is always to use 
fresh color, but in the case of certain colors in continual 
use, such as sepia, this is very wasteful both of time and 
of paint, and a more satisfactory way is to add a very 
small quantity, one or two drops only, of glycerine to 
the color, which should be mixed in a small saucer. 
This will prevent it from becoming absolutely dry, but 

will not in the least retard its drying on the prints. 
The British Journal of Photography. 
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REFLECTIONS 


The Eyes in Home-Portraiture 


THE many portraits that pass through this office for 
criticism and as entries in the two monthly competi- 
tions conducted by PHoto-Era seem to indicate that 
many of the contestants do not realize the importance 
of the eyes in this subject. Naturally more liberties 
are permissible and necessary in genre-work, but in 
portraiture either the eyes must look directly into the 
lens of the camera or else be turned in the same direc- 
tion as the head — somewhat more than the head if 
desired. To turn the head one way and the eyes an- 
other invariably gives to almost any face a crafty ex- 
pression valuable in character-impersonation but rarely 
desired in a portrait-likeness. Invariably when the eyes 
are to be turned upward the head should also be so 
turned, to avoid showing too much of the white of the 
eyes. 

All persons do not have equally good eyes for photo- 
graphic rendering, nor are both eyes always alike, and 
these faults can be concealed very cleverly by judicious 
treatment in posing. For instance, the undue promi- 
nence of protruding eyes with long, dark eyelashes 
may be mitigated by turning the eyes downward some- 
what. When the eyes are of unequal size, or not opened 
to the same degree, do not attempt a full-face portrait, 
but rather turn the head so that the larger eye will be 
the farther away of the two. Intelligent thought along 
these lines will do much to improve the portraiture of 
abnormal countenances. As a last resort in extreme 
cases clever retouching and etching may be resorted to, 
but it must be done with the utmost caution and skill, 
for eyes, as the poets truly write, are the “windows of 
the soul,” and so may not be tampered with lightly. 


“= 


OnE never invents anything, one only repeats; but 
one may marvelously improve.—Auguste Luchet. 


HONORABLE 
MENTION 
GARDEN-SCENES 


SHOJI HIRAI 


Mounting Prints for the Showcase 


‘< 


Herz is a ‘‘dodge”’ that will interest photographers 
and amateurs immensely. This idea is original, and I 
discovered it one day by accident when a large 14 x 17 
print stuck to the film side of the negative on which 
I had laid it. I thought the print was ruined; instead, 
it was the most beautiful one in the lot, and I have 
been using this method since for display-work. 

Professional photographers especially have a great 
deal of trouble to keep prints from buckling in the 
showcase and in frames where they are exposed to the 
sun. Pictures mounted in this way can be framed with- 
out glass. The prints may be on either single- or heavy- 
weight paper. When printed on a matte-surface paper, 
they have the soft velvety appearance of carbons. 

Take any old or rejected negative, being sure that it 
has been thoroughly fixed and washed; cut to the size 
required; soak a few minutes in water and blot off the 
surface-water. Paste the print and mount carefully on 
the film side of the negative, just as you would on card- 
board. Cover with blotters, and weight for an hour or 
two until the paste is set. Put in a cool place to finish 
drying. Prints adhere better to the gelatine than to 
the plain glass surface. 


Freeport, Ill. C. E. Wrixiss. 


To Our New Subscribers 


Durine the summer and autumn several hundred 
new subscribers have been added to our list. Many of 
them may not be aware that the numbers preceding the 
issue with which they started their subscription are 
fully as interesting and valuable, and it might be well 
to have the files of the year 1915 complete. We should 
advise such subscribers to send at once for the remain- 
ing numbers before they are our of print. They will be 
sent, at 15 cents each, postpaid, as long as they last. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 





This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the official organ, 
is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is to assist photog- 
raphers by giving them information, advice and criticism in theGuild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal corre- 
spondence. Membership isfree to subscribers and regular purchasers of the magazine sending name and address to 

PHOTO-ERA,The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Improving a Landscape-Negative 


WE do not demand perfection in our portrait-nega- 
tives, but expect to resort to retouching to repair de- 
fects. Our landscape-negatives, however, we are too 
prone to accept as they are, defects and all, and print 
from them “regardless.” Now there is seldom a plate 
that could not be improved by a little thought and 
effort. If a test-print is made and carefully studied 
many things will be discovered that we wish otherwise 
than as they appear. Perhaps a branch was moved by 
the wind and is blurred, or there may be a telephone- 
pole and wires across the foreground; some shadow may 
be too heavy, or some light too strong, or any one of a 
thousand defects may be present. It remains, having 
located the trouble, to see what can be done to remedy 
it in the negative or print. 

If there is a large area that prints too light, chemical 
reduction should be the first operation. The old standby 
— Farmer’s reducer — is as good as any for this pur- 
pose. If the area is large and indefinite in shape — as 
a sky with broken horizon — the negative should be 
wet and the reducer flowed with a brush over the sec- 
tion to be reduced. If the dense area is small and 
definite in shape, as a window, or a white dress, the 
plate should have the water blotted from the surface 
after soaking, and a small brush used, being careful not 
to run over the outline. The plate should be rinsed fre- 
quently, but each time the water must be blotted from 
the surface before continuing the work. 

Many times, however, the too strong lights will be 
too small to admit of this treatment, and it is not prac- 
tical for the removal of undesirable objects. For this 
purpose the knife must be resorted to. An old discarded 
plate should be experimented on before the knife is 
used on a valuable plate, as some little skill and experi- 
ence are necessary. The knife must be very sharp and 
the touch light, that the film be not entirely removed. 
A little experimenting will soon show what is needed. 
Any work with the knife should be done first, and fol- 
lowed by the pencil. 

Supposing the object to be removed is a telephone- 
pole, the side toward the light will probably be lighter 
than objects back of it, and the shadow side will be 
darker. The first thing to do, then, is to scrape down 
the too dense side carefully until it matches the den- 
sity of the background, being careful to match each 
change of shade that occurs there. This having been 
done, rub the negative with some good retouching- 
medium, and with a rather soft but very sharp 
pencil work up the shadow side and any uneven- 
ness in the etching until the pole has entirely dis- 
appeared. Care must be taken to match the objects 
seen behind the pole — not to make the pole an even 
tint. | A'tfence must continue its:course unbroken by 








the supposedly vanished pole, likewise any line of 
shadow or other change of density. When it is a matter 
of a moved branch, or other change in foliage-form, 
both knife and pencil will have to be resorted to. The 
general shape can be determined by the surrounding 
branches of similar form, and the shape of leaves etched 
with the knife, leaving the pencil to obliterate any 
blurr of shadow and cover any defects in the etching. 

But it is not only in the removal of defects that these 
methods may be used. They also serve to improve the 
composition by strengthening certain desirable details 
and subduing less pleasing ones. Perhaps the picture is 
supposed to show a path through the woods, but the 
path does not stand out with sufficient prominence, 
and the effect is lost. The knife may be used to deepen 
the shadow along the side, but for strengthening so 
large an area as the path a better method than the use 
of the pencil is to use oil-paint on the back of the plate. 
A combination of flake white, ivory black and a little 
raw sienna makes a good medium. It should be applied 
with a brush in “‘dabs,” and then worked thin with a 
piece of velvet over the finger-tip. It should be care- 
fully spread over the places where needed, and the 
edges blended off with the velvet. When it appears to 
have the desired density, a trial-print should be made 
at once, when it would not be surprising if the effect 
was found to be overdone. In that case, while the paint 
is still moist, it can be thinned down still more, and 
worked upon until a test-print shows that the desired 
result has been attained. The plate should then be 
thoroughly dry before handling, as a careless finger 
might necessitate the doing over of the whole. 

The common fault of a “baldheaded sky” may be 
remedied in this fashion. If the sky prints white it 
must first be reduced, so that the work done upon it 
will print out. Then carefully work in from the back a 
broken sky, being sure that your clouds are lighted 
from the same side as your landscape, and keeping them 
simple and unobtrusive. The lights and shadows in 
foliage may be strengthened, or a blank foreground re- 
lieved, by judicious additions of grasses, or even 
flowers, if the work is not too literal and microscopic. 

Another method to produce similar results is to flow 
the back of the plate with ground-glass substitute, and 
then scrape it away when shadows are to be strength- 
ened, and work up the highlights with pencil-filings and 
a crayon-stump. By some of these means almost any 
plate may be in some manner improved and brought 
to yield more nearly the perfect print of our desires. 


‘Ne 


Don’t put in a single unnecessary feature. Every- 
thing which does not contribute to the grace, or the 
beauty, or the force or the sentiment of your picture 
detracts from it.— Birge Harrison. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from Puoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoto-EraA 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘ General’’; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHotro-Era, or in 
books. 

Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoto- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

}. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Puoro-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flevible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Competition 
Closed October 31, 1915 


First Prize: Lawrence C. Byck. 

Second Prize: Guy E. Osborne. 

Third Prize: James Allan. 

Honorable Mention: W. R. Bradford, Fred W. 
Clough, Mrs. C. E. Haines, Pollux Hein, Lewis L. Hertz- 
berg, V. Max Kenny, Wilma B. McDevitt, Wm. A. 
Ray, H. B. Rudolph, C. Howard Schotofer, W. Stelcik, 
M. C. Still. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Margaret Anderson, James 
Bowers, Harry L. Cook, Eva L. Eden, W. H. Frise, 
Gardner D. Howie, T. W. Lindsell, Charles D. Meser- 
vey, A. E. Miller, Louis R. Murray, John H. Pierce, 
John A. Platt, Harry Prest, Jacob Pudliner, Mrs. H. G. 
Reed, Myra D. Scales, Lawrence W. Welsh. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


Tue trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the PHoto- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the competition for advanced workers. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as PHoto-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoto-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments form an endless chain of advice and assist- 
ance; it remains only for its members to connect the 
links. To compete with others puts any one on his mettle 
to achieve the best that is in him, and if, in competing, 
he will study carefully the characteristics of prize- 
winning prints every month, and use the Guild corre- 
spondence privilege freely, he cannot help but progress, 
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FIRST PRIZE 
BEGINNERS CONTEST 


JANUARY LANDSCAPE 


Screening the Eyes 


TuE visibility of objects in the darkroom does not 
depend merely upon the actual brightness of the light 
that may be used, but also on the condition of the eyes 
at the moment, as every photographer realizes. On 
entering a darkroom from daylight there is very little 
that is visible at first; but after we have been in for a 
few moments the eyes have adjusted themselves to the 
feeble illumination, and we can see clearly things that 
before we could not see at all. To maintain this sensi- 
tiveness of the eyes it is essential that they shall not 
be exposed to any strong light, and one way in which 
this can be helped is by so placing or screening the 
darkroom-lamp that it is never looked at directly at all. 
There are different ways of accomplishing this. A very 
good one is to place the lamp on a shelf above the sink 
or work-bench, so that the shadow of the shelf itself 
falls on the place where the sensitive films or plates are 
most exposed, while the height of the lamp keeps it well 
out of reach of the eyes. Another plan is to have the 
lamp on the bench itself, with a shade over it to pre- 






LAWRENCE C. BYCK 


vent the light from striking upwards. The former plan 
is on the whole the best, since not only are the eyes 
shaded from the light, but the illumination is strongest 
where it is most wanted — that is to say, in the room 
generally — and weakest where it will do most harm. 
To get a good general lighting all over the room, how- 
ever, the lamp must be a large one, and the walls also 
must be of a light color.—Photography and Focus. 


Black Tones on Blue-Print Paper 


Pror. SomMER, in Photographische Welt, recommends 
the following treatment to tone cyanotype or blue- 
prints to platinum black. Bleach the prints in the 
following bath, freshly made and filtered: 


Borax 23 g. 354 grains 
Ammonia 23 g. 354 grains 
Water 1,000 cc. 35 ounces 


Wash well, and immerse in a saturated solution of 
gallic acid, to darken. As in the case of other similar 
processes, it is difficult to obtain clear whites. 
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Answers to Correspondents 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must be 
enclosed. 





W. J. E.— Among the European lenses for sale 
in this country, and procurable at the present time, 
are the following: Rodenstock Eurynar; the Euryplan; 
Goerz; Steinheil; Linear and Carl Zeiss. 

Dr. H. T. M.— The best plates for radiographic 
work are said to be the Seed, Wellington and Paragon. 
This is the opinion of leading surgeons and radiog- 
raphers in Boston. 

A. J. W.— When tone is important in gaslight-paper 
printing it is far more satisfactory to make up your 
own developer, because in 
the stock-solution you can 
offset the quality of the 
water you are using and 
various other local condi- 
tions. It should be pos- 
sible for you so to reg- 
ulate your M. Q. devel- 
oper as to obtain blue- 
black tones, but if you 
find it difficult, such de- 
velopers as Amidol, Edi- 
nol-Adurol and Hydro- 
Duratol have a tendency 
to produce such tones. 

As to the M. Q. de- 
veloper, increasing the 
amount of carbonate 
slightly will cause the de- 
veloper to work more vig- 
orously and tend to pro- 
duce black tones without 
olive suggestion. It is also 
important to use as little 
bromide as is required to 
keep the whites clear, as 
more tends toward green- 
ish or brownish blacks, 
and the amount varies 
according to the chemical 
composition of the water. 
In the case of thin nega- 
tives it is essential not to overtime in the printing, as 
this tends toward a warm tone. 

W. J. K—A metol-hydroquinone developer 
should give no trouble about not keeping 
well provided it is made up with pure water, fresh 
sulphite and kept in full sealed bottles, using several 
small ones rather than a large one only partly full. A 
few drops from a burning paraffine candle will seal the 
cork tightly. If you are in the habit of saving used 
developer for further service, do not put it into a bottle 
partly filled with new developer, but rather into a 
separate bottle. 

While pyro is the most widely used developer for 
negatives, and metol-hydroquinone for papers, the 
latter is also excellent for negatives. Pyro is not suit- 
able for papers, and may not be saved for a second use 
for negative-development because it oxidizes the most 


ONE AUTUMN MORN 


rapidly of any developer and stains the negatives and 
the fingers. 

We doubt if there is any best developer, because the 
satisfaction it gives depends entirely upon the use to 
which it is put. Probably the most widely used metol- 
hydroquinone developer is the following: 


0 ane ae ee 100 ounces 
ora n se adnealeee 3 ounce 
Oe 2 ounces 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ......... 7} ounces 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous ....... 123 ounces 
Potassium bromide................. 120 grains 


In cold weather, immediately after dissolving the 
chemicals, add 13 ounces of wood-alcohol to prevent 
precipitation. This developer will keep indefinitely in 
full bottles well stoppered. 

For use, take 1 ounce of stock-solution to 2 ounces 
of water for contrast gaslight papers; 1 ounce of stock- 
solution to 4 ounces of water for soft and normal gas- 
light papers, and 1 ounce of stock-solution to 6 ounces 
of water for bromide papers and negatives. For the 
latter even a more dilute solution may be preferable. 
If warmer tones are preferred, or less contrast in nega- 





GUY E. OSBORNE 


SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS CONTEST 


tives, the amount of metol may be increased with cor- 
responding reduction of the hydroquinone when making 
up the stock-solution. 

B. S. B— Proper care of the ferrotype-tin 
will prevent sticking of the print to it. If 
the tin has been used for some time the danger is 
greater. To prevent this, prepare the tin as follows: 
Dissolve ten grains of beeswax in one ounce of benzine. 
Allow this to stand for a few hours, in which time a 
precipitate will be formed. The clear solution thus ob- 
tained should be used for polishing the tin, being ap- 
plied to the surface with a soft Canton-flannel cloth. 
When the surface of the tin has been thoroughly cov- 
ered with this preparation, the tin should be polished 
with a piece of dry Canton-flannel to remove as much 
of the beeswax as possible. Occasional cleaning of the 
tin with wood-alcohol is a precaution against sticking. 
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Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
plate or film, stop used, exposure, developer and printing- 
P rocess. 





J. W. D. T.— While the composition is attractive 
your photograph of “Shadow and Sunlight” shows ex- 
treme contrast with little gradation. The sunlit areas, 
and particularly the branches and foliage of the trees, 
are much too white, probably the result of overdevelop- 
ment. ‘“‘The Edge of the Wood” also shows halation. 

G. M. R.— A softer-working paper would improve 
oT _ Silent Places;” and why not trim the print so 
that the water-line will be level? 

J. H.—‘ Last Work of the Day” is not a particularly 
attractive subject. It has been enlarged somewhat be- 
yond the limitations of detail in the original negative. 
Has it ever occurred to you to trim this subject to a 
horizontal composition? ‘Doing so would in a measure 
mitigate the absence of a suitable sky showing through 
the trees. 

5. A. W.—‘The Parthenon” is unfortunate in the 
absence of a sky, the quality of which would have been 
reflected in the water. Perhaps a softer-working paper 
such as Artura Iris will give greater richness to the foli- 
age and soften the sky and water. 

M. bE L. I.— Your baseball group is very good, al- 
though a slightly softer-working paper might be better 
—a paper such as Artura Iris. 








MORNING LIGHT 


THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS CONTEST 


“Circus Day” was apparently made with a soft- 
focus lens, and the subject does not appear to lend itself 
to ~ sort of treatment. 

I. J.—“‘ Beyond the Bridge” is unfortunate in not 
Pr more or less of the bridge — either would be 
an improvement, for the present composition does not 
make it clear that the subject is a bridge, and it cer- 
tainly is not an attractive bridge. 

H. P.— Both of your subjects are undertimed and 
forced in development, and such negatives cannot be 
successfully printed on a hard-working paper. “The 
Glades” serves to show the undesirability of a light fore- 
ground together with a darker middle-distance and 
distance. The result is to attract the eye to something 
unimportant and hold it there even though the real 
picture is far beyond. 

D. T.—*‘ Morning after the Shower” is too dark and 
indistinct, and too much importance is given to the pud- 
dles of water, if they be such, and not enough to the 
figure of the man. 

K. D. S.—‘‘Along the Kill” is unfortunate as a 
composition. Place your finger over the stone in the 
foreground and see how greatly it improves the pic- 
ture. Also, had you been back from the shore somewhat, 
enough to include the trees at the left and right, the 
composition would have been still further improved. 

“The Hasbrouck House” is a trifle crowded in the 
space; apparently the camera was not level, although 
these old houses are often far our of plumb themselves. 

“Indian Pipes” is apparently underexposed and per- 
haps forced in development. The surroundings are 
much too dark and the flowers too white. 

The silhouette is excellent, although another pose 
might perhaps have been better — one which would 
seem more spontaneous. 

H. G. R.— Most of the portraits you have submitted 
indicate overdevelopment — the result being absence 
of detail in the highlights. A somewhat thin negative 
is necessary in portrait- 
ure. Exposure must be 
ample, and a dilute slow- 
working developer is de- 
sirable. Very likely the 
appearance of these sub- 
jects can be improved by 
the use of a soft paper. 

J. R. T.— Although 
some of your subjects are 
underexposed, notably 
“But I go on Forever,” 
they are, as a whole, print- 
ed on too hard-working 
paper. A_ softer-working 
paper would render the 
black less intense, give 
gradation and much more 
detail in the whites. 

W. J. H.— Undoubted- 
ly “Old St. Paul’s” is dif- 
ficult to photograph. 
There are evidences that 
the church-yard is of 
somewhat limited area, 
and for that reason a 
wide-angle lens might 
have proved beneficial, 
making it possible to have 
included the tip of the 
steeple and perhaps to 
have omitted the dis- 
JAMES ALLAN torted leaves at the upper 

left-hand corner. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 





Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 4 of the exposure in the table. 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U.S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 
tue tables on the opposite page. 











*Tiese figures must be increased up 

to five timesif the light is in- MONTH AND WEATHER 

clined to be yellow or red. 
tLatitude 60° N. multiply by 3 ;;—————— ee a ————————— 
a ae X 2; 52° x 2; 30° x 34. . JAN., FrEr., Oct. Mar., APR., May, JUNE, 

t oe: o* Ba : mmaltiply ye “7 Nov., Dec. i t Ave., Serr. § JULY § 
TLatitude 02 x. / multiply by 14,;] 43 at a 4 FS ; ofa, . Hing 
50° x 13 52 a] § is | 2/2) Els B]2/) 8's e]2] gis 2 
§Latitude 60° 3 ” “imltiply by M3} 2] 2/3. Ste2x 2 3. A,2!2/38, Ale/2/38, A 

Hi U R BAlMIAALAlFH TAB lAAl ale Tals lanlaAalei ale laa ale 

11 a.m. to 1 PM. (Re ee 1 1 1 1 1 1 Re 1 1 1 _ 1 1 

4 8} 4|2 1323/16| 8 4| 2 150|/25\12| 6 | 3 {60/30 D 4 

10-11 a.m. and 1-2 pm [2L/2/1/1/2)2/./1)/ 1/21 ERE SES PRESSE SS 
and 3512 6/3/38 |25 12,6 3/3 |40 2010 5|2|eo0 3015 8| 4 
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and 's\6\3!%3 1 | si zig 1 40/20/10| 5 | 2 [50/35\13| 6 | 3 

8-9 a.m. and 3-4 P.M. | | Pie oS el | 2 2 ie oe 
; — ; bi) 2) Ply) 8 sol's| a) 3/3 30/15|/8|4] 2 
7-8 a.m. and 4—5 p.m. Lii1jajai/sfriaialal 2 
. 2010,5)2/)4]2010\/5/3] 3 
6-7 a.m. and 5-7 P.M. Ride Se ak age eo 2 Se ae ae 
| vle|2)t i lids) ela] 2] 4 
5-6 A.M. and 6-7 P.M. Boal (ag BP ag gd ag 
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The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. sons, animals and moving objects at least 

thirty feet away from the camera. 

1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
distant landscapes; studies of rather ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
heavy clouds; sunset- and sunrise- most of the picture ; brook-scenes with 
studies. heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 

, red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 

1/2 Open landscapes without fore- jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 


ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail ; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

2 Landscapes with medium fore- to glades and under the trees. Wood- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 48 interiors not open to the sky. 
buildings showing both sunny and shady Average indoor-portraits in a 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 





For other stops multiply by the number Example 


in the third column a : 
The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 


























the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
uU.S.1 F/4 xX 1/4 the size of diaphragm used. 
To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
U.S. 2 F/5.6 xX 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In the 
U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 x 5/8 table look for “‘Hour,” and under the column headed 
“Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
7.3.3 F/7 xX 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
U.S. 8 F/11 xX 2 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
> of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
} U.S. 16 F/16 xX 4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
U. S. 32 F/22 x 8 For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
| a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
U. S. 64 F/32 xX 16 for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 
1/32 second. 
Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. No.2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 
Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350,Wa. Imperial Non-Filter Lumiére Ortho. A 
Ilford Monarch Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive | Lumiére Ortho. B 
slpee ss 4 
Lumiére Sigma Kodak N. C. Film Class2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Marion Record Kodoid : 
Seed Graflex Lumiére Film and Blue Label Cramer Medium Iso. _ 
Wellington Extreme Marion P. S. Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Premo Film-Pack —_ a hy sd 
cal la : mperial Special Rapi 
Pinan = “ a" oe Stendatd mal Portrait Lumiére Panchro. C 
sath Rooted Ortho. Standard Polychrome Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
ial Stanley Regular Barnet Medium 
Central Specia Wahoos: ie 2 . og 
Cramer Crown Wellington Anti-Screen ree Ty ; ha ti 
Eastman Speed-Film . Wellington Film —— ne _— ic 
Hammer Special Ex. Fast Wellington Speedy ammer Fast — 
Imperial Flashlight Wellington Iso. Speedy se  aeoecaniga 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 ord Empress 
Wellington Xtra Speeuy Class 1 1/4, P. E. 90,Wy. 180,Wa. Seed 23 ' 
Cramer Banner X Stanley Commercial 
Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200,Wa. Cramer Isonon Wellington Landscape 
- Ansco Film, N. C. Cramer Spectrum . PRON ; 
Atlas Roll-Film Defender Ortho. Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal Defender O.tho., N.-H. Cramer Commercial 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso. Eastman Extra Rapid Hammer Slow 
Defender Vulcan Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Ensign Film Hammer New Bislation iia Wellington Ortho. Process 
Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. ; a 
Ilford Zenith Seed 26x Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Imperial Special Sensitive Seed C. Ortho. Cramer Contrast 
Paget Extra Special Rapid Seed L. Ortho. Cramer Slow Iso. . 
_ Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid Seed Non-Halation Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Seed Non-Halation Ortho. Ilford Halftone 
Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. Standard Extra Ilford Ordinary 
American Standard Orthonon Seed Process 
on ee. fees Rapid Class 11/2, P.E. 84,Wy. 160,Wa, Class 100, P.E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Central Comet Cramer Anchor Lumiére Autochrome 
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By courtesy of those sterling artists the Gerhard 
Sisters, of St. Louis, we are enabled to present a series 
of highly interesting portraits in this issue. The initial 
subject is the man smoking a pipe, and repeated on 
page 11, although, strictly speaking, it is a genre, as the 
dignity and seriousness of a portrait are not present. 
The element of humor has been expressed with sincer- 
ity, and the attitude of the subject is natural and 
pleasing. Owing to its nearness to the camera, the 
hand appears unduly magnified; but this non-observ- 
ance of correct proportions does not seriously mar the 
general artistic effect. The double lighting and illusion 
of plasticity show a command of technical resources. 
Data: Subject, Mr. Roger Grey, actor; 11 x 14 Eastman 
portrait-camera; 14-inch Darlot portrait-objective; 
medium stop; September, noon; Cooper Hewitt light 
and daylight; 8 x 10 dryplate; quickest bulb-exposure. 

Next in this interesting series comes the frontispiece. 
The pose of the girl is dramatic and unconventional, 
and the general technique well-nigh perfect. The ex- 
tended right hand seems to refer to the petals which 
have fallen from the flowers above. The exquisite de- 
tail in the dress with its fur-trimmings is due partly to 


the searching quality of the artificial light used. Data: 
December, morning; dark day; Zeiss-Tessar; at full 


opening; Cooper Hewitt light; 8 x 10 dryplate; pyro. 

The portrait of Miss Lydia Schilling, page 4, is one of 
a number of the same subject made by the Gerhard 
Sisters. It shows a profile of distinct and refined 
beauty, which lends itself to artistic portrayal by a 
skilled and sympathetic artist. The lighting is partic- 
ularly pleasing in its full and delicate gradations, and 
eminently appropriate to the classical character of the 
head. Data: September; 14-inch Darlot portrait- 
objective; at full opening; Cooper Hewitt light; 8 x 10 
dryplate; pyro. This, one of the Gerhard Sisters’ “soul” 
pictures, was selected for the National Salon, at the 
Indianapolis convention. The sitter, herself a pho- 
tographer, was chosen last March as one of the fifty 
“*most beautiful’? women in America. 

The portrait of an American explorer — Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Cook — page 7, is correct to the life, and one 
of the most notable successes of this gifted pair of artists. 
It is extremely creditable to their skill in delineating 
character. While the pose is a conventional one, it may 
be understood by many to suggest that the doctor's 
activity with the pen exceeds that of his explorations. 
Certainly, there seems abundant room for him to ex- 
plain with his pen certain experiences in his remarkable 
career. The clearly delineated countenance, with its 
character emphasized by the searching quality of the 
light employed, affords a good opportunity for analysis 
and contemplation. Data: November, 4 p.m.; Zeiss- 
Tessar; at full opening; Cooper Hewitt light and day- 
light; 2 seconds; 8 x 10 plate; pyro. 

The picture of a girl relieved against her own shadow 
is very interesting, page 8. The idea is not new, but has 
been used here to produce an unusual effect at the de- 
sire of the model — Cleo Gascoigne, actress. Data: 
January; dark day; Zeiss-Tessar; at full opening; 
2 seconds; 8 x 10 dryplate; pyro; Cooper Hewitt light; 
Eastman 11 x 14 portrait-camera used exclusively. 

“The Steam-Ram,” page 14, reveals the pictorial 


abilities of the author to a greater extent than his pic- 





ture “A Sunlit Porch,” published in our October issue, 
and which received the first prize in the Round Robin 
Guild Competition. As Mr. Krause had never before 
entered a picture for competition anywhere, PHorto- 
Era may be said to have discovered this eminently 
gifted picture-maker. The picture seizes and holds the 
interest of the beholder. Its novelty of subject is com- 
pelling; so is the masterly grasp and treatment. The 
design is bold, but not without what might be con- 
strued as a violation of one of the rules of composition 
— the large beam extending diagonally across the pic- 
ture. But, as the saying is, it depends upon who does 
it, and how. Many of my musical readers are doubtless 
aware that the use of consecutive fifths in musical har- 
mony used to be considered a solecism, and among 
Beethoven’s letters, preserved in the museum of the 
Beethoven House, at Bonn, I noticed one in which the 
master upbraided a pupil for employing consecutive 
fifths —‘‘an unpardonable crime.” It took a Richard 
Wagner to disregard tradition and to produce superb 
effects, and since his day the progression of perfect 
fifths is permissible under certain conditions. Hence, 
all will allow that Mr. Krause’s license is justifiable 
and needs no apology. The disposition of the human 
figures indicates artistic judgment, and the sense of 
height (elevation from the ground) is also well sug- 
gested. Data: A summer morning; bright; Ica Bébé 
samera, 23 x 3} inches; 43-inch Tessar Ic; stop, F/6.3; 
zy second; Lumiére Ortho A; Eastman M. Q. developer; 
enlargement of part of negative on Cyko Professional 
Buff. 

Lovers of technique will find nothing to criticize in 
Mr. Ludlum’s “On the Old Wagon-Road,” page 16. 
Owners of trimming-boards will, doubtless, regret that 
they did not have a chance to cut a good, broad strip off 
the bottom of the print before it was sent to the en- 
graver. There seems some justification for that; but 
the author wanted to include as much as possible of 
that gracefully curving road with its many shadows — 
and who can blame him? Data: March, 11 a.m.; light 
haze; 5 x 7 Premo fitted with 63-inch Velostigmat; 
stop, F/16; 6-time color-screen; 1 second; 5 x 7 Ortho- 
non plate; pyro; Cyko Prof. print. 

Although the art-museum, page 17, is as sharp as 
sharp can be, one is thankful that the reflection is 
slightly blurred, for perfect reflections do not appeal to 
the artistic sense. This beautiful row of Ionic columns 
is regarded as one of the architectural gems in the 
Hub. Data: April 23, 1915, 6 p.m.; light, good for the 
time of day; 8 x 10 view-camera; 8 x 10 Ross Rapid 
Symmetrical; stop, F/32; 2 seconds; Standard Ortho- 
non; hydro. (special formula); 7 x 10 Azo. 

The portrait of a boy, page 21, is one of the best 
Mr. Frey has contributed to this magazine. The tone 


of the original print was superb — warm and rich. Un- 
fortunately there are no data. 
The portrait of the late John La Farge, American 


painter, page 22, is said to have won the hearty ap- 
proval of the artist. The halftone belongs to a series of 
grain-plates made for PHoro-Era about ten years ago. 
The effect is not altogether bad, a certain breadth being 
gained by the process. The hands are arranged in a 
perfectly natural way, the left being slightly less dis- 
tinct than the right — an advantage due to insufficient 
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depth of the lens. The background is not particularly 
disagreeable; but might have proved so, had the lens 
revealed the detail of what appears to have been some 
figured fabric. The portrait is sufficiently meritorious 
to warrant a desire to know the identity of the pho- 
tographer. Who can enlighten us? 

No genuine lover of nature whose eye rests on Ken- 
neth Hartley’s magnificent picture, page 26, can fail to 
be moved by the scene of grandeur thus presented. 
The beholder can easily imagine himself way up among 
the clouds, and also far beneath them — midway, as 
it were. The intelligent use of a color-screen by this 
master-photographer is responsible for the variety and 
fidelity of the different color-values in this extensive 
and far-reaching view. Data: June 25, noon; 14,000 feet 
altitude; hazy sun in spots; 5 x 7 Century camera; 
8}-inch Cooke lens; B. & J. ray-filter; 5 x 7 Orthonon; 
hydro-metol; 10 x 14 print on Enlarging-Cyko. 

The engrossing portrayal of a Japanese garden, 
page 34, would seem to need color to convey an ade- 
quate idea of its alluring beauty. The pictorial possibil- 
ities among the landscape-gardens of the nature-loving 
people of Nippon are said to be unlimited; but on ac- 
count of the typical profusion of flowering plants and 
decorative objects, it must be difficult for the camerist 
to obtain a composition of artistic simplicity. To fuse 
these manifold attractive interests into an harmonious 
monochrome would seem to be no easy task. Shoji 
Hirai’s subject, however, is comparatively unincum- 
bered; but the effect produeed is one of full sunshine 
rather than one of conventional chiaroscuro with 
elongated shadows, or even of diffused sunlight. The 
result shown here appears a trifle crude, owing to the 
absence of color-values. Some of our readers may be 
moved to ask if Japanese camerists make use of color- 
screens in their pictorial work. Data: September after- 
noon; good light; Folding Ansco; R. R. lens at F/16; 
'- second; Ansco film; M.Q.; Enlarging-Cyko Platinum. 
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Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


THE contest under consideration created considerable 
interest; but among the numerous entries there were 
not many that indicated a clear interpretation of the 
subject —“‘Garden-Scenes.”. Among the many unsuc- 
cessful attempts to carry out the idea were pictures of 
single flowers, girls posed stiffly among blossoming 
bushes or shrubs in the alleged act of picking a flower, 
and views of attractive gardens but of inartistic design. 
Indeed, the jury found it hard to choose a sufficient 
number of prints having prize-winning qualities. This 
explains the absence of a picture worthy to be accorded 
the first prize. Considering the subject from various 
angles and with all fairness, I am forced to declare the 
contest one of the most difficult PHoro-Era has given 
out for some time. It must be borne in mind that the 
art-element is required to be plainly evident. A mere 
technically excellent effort will not suffice. Mr. Field’s 
portrayal of a garden-scene, page 31, has winsome 
qualities that are quite obvious. The picture is vibrating 
with sunlight, and there is spontaneity and grace in the 
maiden’s momentary attitude of plucking a flower. 
Acknowledging the full degree of charm that the pic- 
ture breathes, one is inclined to regret that the artist 
appears to have overlooked the unfortunate part 
played by the lady’s hat. It is the most conspicuous 
object in the picture, although in design it seems to 
harmonize with the somewhat elaborate robe of the 
model, herself a vision of loveliness. Data: August, 
6 p.m.; filtered sunlight; 9-inch soft-focus lens at F/5.6; 
bulb exposure; Seed 30; pyro-soda; 5 x 7 Iris E. Smooth. 

Quite different in character and treatment from Mr. 





Field’s charming episode is Mr. Prior’s decorative de- 
sign, page 33. There is no mistaking the intelligence 
and precision of the contestant in carrying out the spirit 
of the subject. The picture represents the skill and taste 
of a landscape-architect, and the photographer has 
performed his share in a thoroughly able manner. The 
suggestion of severity in the lines of the original design 
would seem to make it difficult for the photographer to 
do more with it than Mr. Prior has done, unless he 
called to his aid the element of sunlight and shadow, 
or gave the picture the value of human interest. Data: 
August, between 10 and 12 a.m.; bright light; 5 x 7 
Korona camera; single element of Protar lens; 14-inch 
focus; stop, U.S. 32; 3-time ray-filter; Standard Ortho- 
non; pyro-soda; 5 x 7 print on Azo B Hard. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


THE pleasing snow-scene, page 37, is due partly to 
the use of mechanical resources in the production of 
certain artistic effects —in this case suppression of 
detail. The arrangement is not tediously conven- 
tional, and the result justifies the resort to mechanical 
aids. Data: January, 1914, early afternoon; soft sun- 
shine; 6} x 8} view-camera; 16-inch rear combination 
of R. R. lens, at F/22; 3-time ray-filter; 3 seconds; 
Standard Orthonon; diluted M. Q.; direct American 
Platinum print; two thicknesses of black silk over lens 
for diffusion. 

Guy E. Osborne’s picture of an autumn-morning, 
page 38, is a well-ordered design. The dark masses are 
arranged to produce a rich, virile impression of solidity. 
The corn-shocks — which have served long and faith- 
fully as picture-material — take their places in modest 
and artistic fashion, and form an admirable sequence 
begun by the tree at the left. The long, broad shadows 
blend well with the somber background, so that the dis- 
tant tree, at the right, seems a trifle too conspicuous in 
its capacity as foil. Data: October 23, 1915, 6.30 a.m.; 
good sunlight; 14-inch rear combination of Turner- 
Reich Anastigmat; chiffon screen over lens; stop, 10; 
1 second; 5 x 7 Hammer Extra Fast; three-solution 
pyro-soda; direct Professional Buff Cyko; 5x7 Conley 
camera. 

In James Allan’s “ Morning-Light,”’ page 39, there is 
a judiciously planned gradation — at least, such is the 
inference —from a middle-tone, including the two 
black posts in the foreground, to the strongest high- 
light, the uppermost cloud. The spectacular cloud- 
formation, which dominates this superb marine-picture, 
suggests several vast human shapes rushing with ama- 
zing swiftness through the heavens. The values are true 
and the technique is exceptionally good. Data: October 
5, 1915, 7.30 a.m.; bright light; 4 x 5 Reflex camera; 
7-inch Goerz Celor; stop, U. S. 8; 3-time color-screen; 
»'; second; Imperial S. S. Ortho; Duratol; direct print 
on Argo Hard Velours; Duratol. 








Talbot and the Incandescent Gas-Mantle 


PHOTOGRAPHY owes so much to Fox Talbot that the 
other researches of that indefatigable experimenter are 
apt to be overshadowed. It is known that he was one 
of the earliest to give any suggestion of what is now 
known as spectrum analysis; but it is not so well known 
that it is upon experiments of his that the incandescent 
gas-mantle is based. He pointed out, eighty years ago, 
that paper could be soaked with certain salts, such as 
calcium chloride, and then dried and the paper burned 
away, leaving a fine network of white ash which, when 
heated in the flame of a spirit-lamp, gave out a brilliant 
light.—Photography and Focus. 
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Professional Amateurs 

Tue word is paradoxical, says Photographische In- 
dustrie, and yet it represents a kind of photographic 
activity that is not at all new, but only now, during war- 
time, demands proper definition, because formerly the 
term was applied to those who had not learned pho- 
tography in the regular way, but, not confining them- 
selves to amateur work, also made a business of it. 
In time of peace the term “professional amateur” 
was applied mostly to those who took occasional pho- 
tographs and to a certain extent worked as traveling 
photographers, and when their activities reached a 
certain point they were required by government regu- 
lation to take out a traveling-license. Now, during the 
war, however, the professional amateurs work in a 
quite different way. The scarcity of photographic 
help, on account of the en number called to the 
colors, has given rise to advertisements like the follow- 
ing in the newspapers: 

‘* PHOTOGRAPHIC AMATEUR 
**WANTED, as assistant in one of the leading 
photographic studios, a skilful, artistic ama- 
teur photographer who has special experience 
in modern printing-processes. Please apply 
at... 

So long as as in Germany — contrary to Austria-Hungary 
—a certificate of competency is not required for the 
practice of photography as a business, there is nothing 
to hinder an amateur from working in a business way. 
But when the war is over this kind of activity on the 
part of the “professional amateurs” will stop, or at 
least be limited, because there will no longer be a 
scarcity of workmen 








Home-Exhibitions 

Ir is gratifying to notice the revival of the custom 
among amateurs to hold exhibitions of their pictorial 
work in their own homes, and issue invitations to 
friends and acquaintances. 

There are several pleasant features connected with 
these home-exhibitions. If highly meritorious, the 
pictures will establish or extend the reputation of the 
exhibitor. To increase the sociability of the function, 
light refreshments or afternoon-tea could be served. 
Incidentally the wife, mother or sister of the host will 
have an exceptional opportunity to meet his personal 
friends. In any event it may afford the lady a pleasant 
diversion from her monotonous household-duties. 

If he so desires, the exhibitor can utilize the oppor- 
tunity thus presented to sell his pictures, be the object 
personal profit or charity. As to the prices to be charged, 
that depends on circumstances. Exorbitant prices, with 
little hope to make many sales, might mean that 
the host is a pictorialist of high rank; whereas the ab- 
sence of prices, that he was purely an amateur. 

In any event, it will not occur to the exhibitor to 
revive the silly custom of an erstwhile Boston amateur 

—an effeminate freak — to insist that his guests ap- 
proach each picture with a deferential air, one hand 
carrying a lily and the other a lighted candle. 

If the amateur wants to go a step further, or to as- 
sume an unselfish, altruistic attitude, he can devote 
these home-exhibitions to the works of eminent pic- 





torialists, a one-man show by Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, Dr. 
F. F. Sornberger or Karl Struss, or by professional 
practitioners, such as the Gerhard Sisters, Eugene 
Hutchinson or J. H. Field, being, perhaps, more dis- 
tinctive than a collection of pictures by various artists. 


The Painter’s Conception of a Still-Life 


A CORRESPONDENT, expressing his satisfaction with 
Mr. Bradford’s still-life pictures, in December PHorto- 
Era, wonders if painters observe the laws of simplicity 
in presenting subjects of this character. I am sorry to 
say, no, so far as I have been able to observe. The still- 
life pictures by Dutch artists of the old school that are 
scattered throughout the art-museums of Europe are 
generally over-crowded with objects — game, vege- 
tables and kitchen-utensils, piled into an heterogeneous 
mass. The painters of to-day are more reasonable in the 
creation of their designs. Still, there is room for im- 
provement in most pictures of this class, particularly in 
meaning and sentiment. 





A STILL-LIFE WITH DOUBLE INTEREST 


A still-life in a collection of pictures by Boston art- 
ists, exhibited in the Hub recently, was not remarkable 
for simplicity and logic of design. The central object 
was half of a ham, with a fork stuck in at the top. 
Lying in front of it, on a gray-colored plate, were two 
large, dried herrings. Close to these viands lay half of a 
French loaf and, on the other side, an empty goblet, a 
peeled onion and a fork. Behind this group was a large, 
gray water-pitcher. The plate rested on a large, white 
napkin, which, in its immaculate whiteness, hung down 
in front of the table, and was easily the most conspic- 
uous feature of the composition. The picture impressed 
one as a cold, perfunctory and totally artificial arrange- 
ment. While not exactly incongruous, the various ob- 
jects did not seem to constitute a logical picture of 
spontaneous, convincing design. The artist may have 
intended to represent the remains of a bachelor’s re- 
past, all huddled together; but the multiplicity of ob- 
jects prevented the creation of a simple, forceful and 
logical composition. As John J. Enneking, the eminent 
painter, has said quite truthfully, ““The average painter 
can well afford to take a leaf out of the note-book of 
the progressive photo-pictorialist. He, too, is striving 
for unity in composition, and sometimes succeeds won- 


derfully well.” 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 





Pictorial Photographs at the Print-Gallery 


A LARGE collection of prints by eminent American 
photo-pictorialists — professionals and amateurs — 
was shown at the Print-Gallery, 707 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, December 1 to 31. Preparations had been 
made to display the photographs to the best possible 
advantage, and the entire show produced an artistically 
pleasing and inspiring effect. Most of the prints were 
for sale, the prices varying from $3.50 to $50; and a 
5 x 8 landscape, “Near Amalfi,” by Karl Struss, was 
marked $75. A large number of prints were sold. The 
exhibition, pronounced by connoisseurs a remarkable 
one, attracted considerable attention. Among the ex- 
hibitors were Hilda Altschul, Dwight A. Davis, Arnold 
Genthe, John W. Gillies, Louis A. Goetz, Forman 
Hanna, Gertrude Kisebier, Chas. R. Keeler, W. H. 
Rabe, Dr. D. J. Ruzicka, Geo. H. Seeley, Karl Struss, 
A. Thibaudeau, Floyd Vail, Bertrand H. Wentworth, 
Clarence H. White, Roger B. Whitman, Mary W. 
Wiltse and Wm. S. Young. 


W. A. Taprell 


Tue photographic trade has sustained another great 
loss in the death of W. A. Taprell, of Taprell, Loomis & 
Co., the well-known card-mount manufacturers, who 
passed away November 14 at his home in Oak Park, 
Chicago, at the early age of forty-eight. Born in Bath, 
Somersetshire, England, Mr. Taprell has been a resi- 
dent of Chicago for the past twenty-eight years, during 
which his charming personality made for him a wide 
circle of friends there and throughout the country, for 
his business-activities were nation-wide. 


A Photographic Hall of Honor for Soldiers 


A NOTEWORTHY proposition has been made by Profes- 
sor Kampfmayer, of Geibsdorff, Schlesswig, who has 
called upon his fellow-townsmen to obtain the photo- 
graphs of all soldiers of the place who have been called 
to the front. These are to be placed in a specially built 
hall, as a reminder of the brave men who are fighting 
for their country. Not a bad idea. 


Mr. Bill Entertains the Camera Club of 
Cincinnati 


On the evening of November 27 the members of the 
Camera Club of Cincinnati were entertained by J. An- 
thony Bill at his studio, 122 West Fourth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, O. Mr. Bill has distinguished himself as a 
high-class artist in portraiture, especially of beautiful 
women, and his guests were well entertained by the 
inspection of his studio and pictures. Later the studio 
was transformed into an exhibition-hall, and a lantern- 
slide lecture on “Photography as a Pastime” was de- 
livered by Mr. G. A. Ginter, secretary of the club, the 
slides having been made by club members. Mr. Bill 
then served an excellent luncheon in an adjoining room, 
which was much enjoyed. The guests one and all came 
away strong in the conviction that their gracious host 
js a wide-awake and skilful photographer. 


Frank Scott Clark, Artist 


Frank Scort Ciark, of Detroit, owes much of his 
executive ability as an artist-photographer to his train- 
ing and experience as a painter. The exhibition held 
by the Scarab Club in the Detroit Museum of Art, 
December 1 to 20, 1915, consisted of paintings exclu- 
sively of Michigan painters, including three by Mr. 
Clark; viz., “Scituate-Twilight,” “The North Coun- 
try” and “Golden Sunset.’’ The beautiful catalog of 
the exhibition included, among other illustrations, one 
of Mr. Clark’s “Scituate-Twilight,” which suggests a 
nobility of conception, poetic sentiment and command 
of technical resources that one would expect of a por- 
trait-photographer of Mr. Clark’s distinguished rank 


William H. Rau as a Lecturer 


Wiuram H. Rav, the well-known all-around expert 
photographer, spoke on invitation before the Cadets 
at the U.S. Military Academy at West Point, recently, 
on photography, and included a large number of pic- 
tures of travel to the South Pacific Ocean and, in fact, 
around the world, with the American Transit of Venus- 
Exposition, and another trip up the Nile to the Second 
Cataract, thence going over the desert of Arabia through 
Syria and through Palestine. He also talked on British 
Columbia and Yellowstone Park, showing only excep- 
tionally good pictures and giving a general idea of the 
various kinds of work done by photographers, like him- 
self, who are termed “commercial.” He also introduced 
some pictures that were made for advertising and for 
law-suits, making the entertainment one of great 
pleasure and satisfaction to his listeners, who completely 
filled the large auditorium. 


The Doctor’s Advice 


INEXORABLE examiner, after diagnosis: “‘I find that 
your osseous bichromate deflector reverberates against 
the inferior maxillary of the altruistic kodak region. 
Also the pyro-splenius collides too frequently with the 
hypodermic sartorius major. I advise vigorous exercise 
in the open air.” 

Weakly camerist (greatly alarmed): “What would 
you advise, Doctor?” 

Doctor: “Get a place on the Boston traffic-squad.”’ 
Exhibition of Color-Photographs and 

Monochromes 


An excellent and interesting exhibition of color- 
photographs was held by the Newark Museum Associa- 
tion, in Newark, N. J., November 16 to December 6. 
There were portraits by Clara E. Sipprell and U. S. 
Kahn, landscapes and interior work by Paul L. Ander- 
son, Karl Struss, Frank R. Bill, George B. Hollister 
and others. 

In addition there was a collection of new mono- 
chromes by Clarence H. White, Paul L. Anderson, Alice 
Boughton, Clara E. Sipprell and Mrs. Walter Harvey. 
Edward R. Dickson showed a number of his admirable 
phantom-figure platinum prints. 
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A CONVINCING POSTCARD-ADVERTISEMENT 


The Gerhard Sisters’ Studio 


TuosE remarkable artists the Gerhard Sisters, of St. 
Louis, specimens of whose work adorn this issue, are 
progressive business women. The accompanying group 
of views of their attractive studio is in the form of a 
postcard, which is sent in the mail to patrons, friends 
or any one who appreciates photographic excellence. 


Galveston Photographers Organize 


Tue professional photographers and dealers in photo- 
supplies of Galveston, Tex., are living up to the repu- 
tation of that progressive state. Realizing that co- 
operation will work wonders they have formed an organ- 
ization for mutual benefit, through which they intend to 
educate the public in the many advantages of photog- 
raphy in every line of business. The organization will 
be known as The Professional Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of Galveston, and its officers are as follows: Paul 
Naschke, president; C. B. Smith, first vice-president; 
V. E. Gregg, second vice-president; N. V. Clark, secre- 
tary; Paul Verkin, Sr., treasurer. Advertising-commit- 
tee: H. H. Morris, C. B. Smith, Joseph Maurer. 


= 


Ir is good to have money and the things that money 
can buy; but it is good also to check up, once in a 
while, and find out whether you are missing some of 
the things that money can’t buy.—The Printing Art. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 











Tue Dots’ Day. By Carine Cadby. Illustrated with 
29 photographs by Will Cadby. Crown, 8vo. Price, 
cloth, in England, 18d. London: Mills & Boon, Ltd. 
How Charles, Belinda and the baby, doll-children of 

little eight-year-old Stella, came to life in her dreams in 

response to a wish; how they ran away, and the many 

thrilling adventures they had with a cat, a rabbit, a 

dog, a squirrel and a strange girl in the neighboring 

fields and woods before finding their way back to their 

anxious little mother provides subject-material for a 

charming story for little girls of vivid imagination and 

mother-instinct. Written as only Carine Cadby can 
write it, and illustrated with twenty-nine specially posed 

photographs by Will Cadby, the volume provides a 

gift-book of exceptional character for youthful read- 

ers. Several interesting facts about the making of the 
illustrations are described by the authors themselves 
in the “London Letter” on another page. 


Tue AmertcaAN ANNUAL OF PHoToGRAPHY. 1915: 
Volume XXX. Edited by Percy Y. Howe. 328 pages, 
with copious illustrations in black and in tint. Price, 
paper, 75 cents. Cloth, $1.25. New York: George 
Murphy, Inc., 57 E. Ninth Street, sole sales-agent. 
The latest edition of our ever-welcome and only 

American photographic annual has just come to hand, 

more thoroughly American than ever before, for one 

notices the absence of a few former English and Euro- 

pean contributors, doubtless due to the war. As a 

whole the work comprises a diverse and carefully chosen 

miscellany, covering most of the commonly practised 
branches of photography. 

This year the important and helpful text seems to 
take precedence over the illustrations, and the student 
will find much of value to interest him in the con- 
tributed articles of the following well-known men: 
Sidney Allan, J. A. Anderson, Paul Lewis Anderson, 
A. H. Beardsley, C. H. Claudy, William S. Davis, 
Charles E. Fairman, William Findlay, G. T. Harris, 
T. W. Kilmer, M.D., A. Lockett, Marcus G. Lovelace, 
C. E. Kenneth Mees, Malcolm D. Miller, M.D., Harry 
G. Phister, H. D’Arcy Power, M.D., Henry F. Raess, 
F. M. Steadman and E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. 

The illustrations in black, of which there are many, 
are good, but the inserts on dull-finish India-tint paper, 
although excellent subjects, appear in a few instances 
to have suffered somewhat at the hands of the printer 
or engraver, or both. Among those workers especially 
well represented may be mentioned: William Arm- 
bruster, Baker Art Gallery, Alice Boughton, Rupert 
Bridge, F. O. Butler, Thomas Carlyle, Mary Carnell, 
Harold Cazneaux, Rudolf Diihrkoop, Rudolf Eicke- 
meyer, S. P. Emerick, Louis Fleckenstein, John Wallace 
Gillies, Goodlander Sisters, G. T. Harris, G. W. Harting, 
Knaffl & Bro., William T. Knox, Warren R. Laity, 
A. F. Muhr, Carl A. Peterson, J. R. Peterson, Ira D. 
Schwarz, George Steele Seymour, Kate Smith, Karl 
Struss, Sidney V. Webb, Clarence H. White, John M. 
Whitehead, S. H. Willard, Rev. H. H. Williams. 
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Mr. Fortey Lewis, the president of the Royal Pho- 
tographic Society, has an exhibition of portraits at the 
Camera Club. It is not too much to say that some of 
the best Pportrait-work done in England is on view. 
Most of it is technically flawless and artistically dis- 
tinguished. Mr. Furley Lewis has done a fine work 
for photography, as he is one of those who have raised 
the standard of portraiture and who show its possi- 
bilities to reveal more than the mere surface of the sit- 
ter. Our invitation-card stated that we were invited 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lewis to a private view on Novem- 
ber 1, and promptly at four o’clock on that day one 
of us arrived at the Camera Club. There seemed to be 
a little hesitancy on the part of the official who received 
us, and he referred to the rule that forbids ladies to 
enter in the afternoon. But we protested; were not 
rules relaxed for a private view? It seemed so, for we 
were admitted. But, alas! where was the gay private- 
view crowd? Three somewhat injured-looking mem- 
bers were sitting reading, and, except for the intrusion 
of the feminine representative of ‘‘The London Let- 
ter,” they had the photographs all to themselves. 
Naturally, we tip-toed around and made a hasty re- 
treat; for evidently there was a mistake somewhere, 
and this must be our excuse for not giving the exhibi- 
tion more space. 

Sven Hedin’s book, “With the German Armies in 
the West,” has lately been translated into English, 
and it is the photographic illustrations, of which there 
are a great number, that will interest our readers. 
These strike us as extraordinarily bad. We all know 
that Sven Hedin is a great explorer; but he certainly is 
a very poor photographer. There are several archi- 
tectural subjects taken in Belgium, and in most of them 
the perpendicular lines of the structures run towards 
each other at the top. This is even the case with an 
interior of Malines Cathedral, where the beautiful col- 
umns are made to lean inwards in a most eye-straining 
manner. One would have thought that a truthful por- 
trait of the havoc wrought by German shells would 
have been sufficient, but Sven Hedin has added tech- 
nical horrors of his own. Again, in his “‘set pieces” — 
mostly photographs of soldiers supposed to be engaged 
in the absorbing and awful work of actual fighting — 
we find very little that is convincing. In one of these, 
called “‘Gun-Crew Getting Ready to Fire on a British 
Destroyer,’ we are shown some sailors posed around 
a gun in the most approved photographic attitudes. 
All but one are staring at the camera, and as the gun 
is pointing in exactly the opposite direction the effect 
is ludicrous. Now we know from personal experience 
that posed photographs can, and often do, represent a 
subject more truly than snapshots of the real thing; 
but the models must enter into the spirit of the enter- 
prise, and the photographer needs to work a good deal 
harder than Sven Hedin evidently did if pictures are 
to be saved from being comic when they are intended 
to be quite serious. 

It may be interesting to note that the second in com- 
mand of Stefansson’s new venture into the unknown 
parts of the Arctic is a photographer, Wilkins by name, 
of Adelaide, Australia. He joined the earlier expedition 
without any previous experience, and proved to be one 
of its most valuable members. 

A little book for children, called “The Dolls’ Day,” 





has just been published by Mills and Boon (Rupert 
Street W.). It is in a way somewhat of a novelty in 
three directions. First, there are twenty-nine full-page 
reproductions of photographs illustrating the adven- 
tures, which are told in a hundred-page story, of three 
dolls that come to life for a day. Second, these illus- 
trations are reproduced on a matte-surface, cream- 
tinted paper — much nearer in effect to a direct sepia 
platinum print than the usual glossy halftone repro- 
duction. Third, it is published at the “war-price” of 
eighteen pence. 

It is only fair to confide to the reader that the writers 
of this letter are the joint authors of this little book, 
and that before publication both the story and the pic- 
tures were tested upon sundry small friends, not with- 
out success. Those who know children must have 
noticed their avidity for realism. We have observed a 
young miss of eight years stand politely cold and un- 





WILL CADBY 


THE DOLLS DAY” 


ILLUSTRATION FROM | 


convinced before a beautiful drawing of a situation 
that should have been thrilling. But show her a pho- 
tograph of a rabbit and a dog in actual confab, and the 
expression alters at once. If the same little girl is pressed 
for a reason for her interest in the photograph, she will 
probably say that she likes it because it looks so real it 
must be true. Of course, we grown-ups (especially the 
photographers among us) know the fallacy of relying 
implicitly on the truth of photography; but there seems 
no valid reason to disillusion the children. The sensible 
course is to take the hint that photography appeals to 
the youthful imagination, and put it in practice by 
using the process more widely in the illustrating of 
children’s books. 

Messrs. Constable have just brought out a cheap 
edition (2 shillings) of “A Child’s Day,” first eg 
three years back at 5 shillings, written by W. de La 
Mare and illustrated by the present writers, and the 
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very fact of this reissue is, to a certain extent, proof of 
the popularity of photographs with children. _ 

Most English photographers are familiar with the 
name of F. C. Tilney. He has always been a sound and 
conscientious though friendly critic of photography. 
Messrs. Dent are bringing out a book by him called 
“The Appeal of the Picture.” Mr. Tilney, besides be- 
ing a painter, has for fifteen years been engaged in art- 
teaching and art-criticism. His activities have been 
directed towards two classes of students — the scholar 
of the art-school and the pictorial photographer. Con- 
sequently his book, which is an examination of the 
principles of picture-making, will be as useful and neces- 
sary to the serious worker with the camera as to the 
painter. 

This is the most important publishing-month of the 
year in London, which must be our excuse for devoting 
so much of our letter to books with a photographic 
interest. 


The Camera 


Farr women seek to chronicle 
Their charms of outward grace, 
While you in mood ironical 
Depict a hidden face; 
Or mark the wrinkle’s stealthy path 
Beneath the fingers of your wrath. 


But when a baby comes to you, 
By loving mother sent, 
There ’s nothing left for you to do 
But swiftly to relent, 
And place on record here below 
The secrets which the angels know. 
H. S. Haskins, in The New York Sun 


The Columbus Photo-Group 


Tue Columbus Photo-group, one of the most recent 
photographic-coteries, held an interesting exhibition 
and meeting, November 12, 1915. Out of a total of 
twenty-eight prints, submitted by members, the 
Hanging-Committee passed upon and accepted nine- 
teen prints, namely: 

“Morning Sunshine,” by Ward Amos; “Along the 
Creek Road,” N. C. D. Martin; “Birches,” W. P. 
Little; “Springhouse,” J. W. Newton; “By St. Mary’s,”’ 
Florizel Smith; “The Edge of the Woods,” “‘ A Country 
Road” and “Beeches,” Francis Herbert; ‘‘The Phillips 
Brooks Memorial,” A. L. Kidd; “The Lily,” ‘‘Snow- 
bound,” “The Brook” and “Poplars,” P. V. Burington; 
“Sunshine and Shadow,” Lawrence Randall; ‘‘The 
Bridge,”” Frank Hollowood; “The Lone Traveler” and 
“The Approaching Storm,” E. B. Rowe. 

At the December meeting there was an exhibition of 
color-photography by Messrs. Little, Henderson and 
Newton, a regular print-show, and criticism by the 
Hanging-Committee. 

A commendable feature of this club is the novel 
method of criticism by a special committee appointed 
by the club, and submitted to members, so that they 
may be guided in selecting the best pictures for the 
annual exhibit for the year 1916. 

At the January meeting the Secretary will submit a 
recapitulation of the work in 1915, showing in detail the 
number of prints submitted, the number of members 
present, the average attendance and the average num- 
ber of prints at each meeting. 

The outlook for the year 1916 is very encouraging, 
as the members are working together with intelligence, 
energy and harmony. 


The B. Y. M. C. Union Camera Club 
Annual Show 


THE annual exhibition of photographs by members 
of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union Camera 
Club was held December 7-11, 1915. The display, 
which was very representative, was divided into five 
classes — Landscape, Marine, Portraiture, General 
and Genre. The quality shown was very creditable, 
and much of it was superior in originality and treat- 
ment to that of several professional members. 

The awards, blue and red ribbons for first and second 
prizes, were made by a jury consisting of the leading 
two women photographers and an artist of Greater 
Boston — Miss Clarissa Hovey, chairman, Miss Mary 
Patten and Jean Oliver. The winners were: Landscape 
—F. W. Hill, M. L. Vincent; Marine — H. C. Shaw, 
H. I. Saunders; Portraiture— A. Hammond, M. L. 
Vincent; General— A. Hammond, H. B. Turner; 
Genre — H. I. Saunders, Louis Astrella. 

Although a competitive exhibition in which prizes 
are awarded always causes more or less dissatisfaction 
among the contestants, it may be said that in this 
instance cordial good feeling existed among the mem- 
bers of this society on account of the awards. Never- 
theless, it is our honest opinion, shared by other critics, 
that the jury did not appear to have exercised the best 
possible judgment, for Mr. Hill’s successful picture — 
which showed a lack of experience in the use of the 
soft-focus lens — was surpassed easily by two other 
pictures by him; and Mr. Saunders’ genre-picture 
two little girls dressed entirely in white playing on the 
sand — was distinctly inferior to another picture of a 
little girl sitting on the beach, and which, on account 
of its decided merit, will appear in an early issue of 
Pxuoto-Era. 

Many of the pictures shown above bore evidence of 
hasty preparation, or no preparation at all, and were 
marked by absence of artistic composition. The inju- 
dicious placement and lighting of the human figure in 
landscape, the utter unfitness or incongruity of the 
costume (glaring white shirtwaists, hats or hair- 
ribbons), no sense of proportion, absence of true color- 
values and the adjustment of the picture-planes, 
multiple points of interest, are still marked faults that 
merit serious consideration from these careless workers. 
One finds such in every club. They need a helping 
hand from capable fellow-members. 

The membership of the club is sixty-five at the pres- 
ent time, showing a marked increase over that of last 
year. The condition of the clubs evinces an energetic 
and wholesome activity, which augurs well for its future 
welfare. 




















American Photographer War-Nurse 


Miss Lina Moritz, who attended the Illinois Col- 
lege of Photography in 1902, is now serving as a Red 
Cross nurse in the European War. 


A Pupil of Daguerre Dies 


Gustav Mosgs, the oldest photographer of New 
Orleans, died, October 23, at the age of 79. Born in 
Speyer, he came to America with his father when nine 
years old. The father had been a close friend and pupil 
of Daguerre, and taught his son the daguerreotype 
process as soon as he was old enough to work it intelli- 
gently. Most persons of prominence in Louisiana since 
1849 have posed either for the father or son. 


Ne 
Has any one seen Blue Beard? 
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FRENCH PHOTO-NOTES 





THE terrible events which so unexpectedly made a 
shambles first of Belgium and later of northern France 
very naturally interrupted the publication of all 
photographic and many other magazines in the French 
language. Normal business-activities of every sort 
were neglected, paralyzed or abandoned for the na- 
tional defense. Poor Belgium! The last copy we re- 
ceived of the Bulletin de l Association Belge de Photog- 
raphie, always so welcome among our foreign ex- 
changes, is dated June, 1914, and publication of the 
Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Photographie was 
also discontinued with the July issue of the same year. 
Although the latter periodical did not suffer the fate of 
its Belgian cotemporary, it became impossible to carry 
on the affairs of the Société because of the large number 
of members mobilized. 

However, the last foreign mail has brought to us an 
issue of the Bulletin Frangais dated August, 1914, to 
November, 1915, and containing the encouraging an- 
nouncement that the monthly meetings of the Société 
will be resumed, as well as the publication of the Bulletin. 
Nothing could more clearly indicate that affairs south 
of that fortified line known as “the front” are again 
assuming semblance of former times. Thus do nations 
accustom themselves to the exigencies of long wars. 

This current issue contains much of interest to every 
Frenchman and, indeed, to the world, chief among the 
items, perhaps, being the brave showing made by pho- 
tographers. Many members of the Société Francaise 
have joined the colors, including President Deslandres 
and Vice-presidents of the Administration-Council Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Houdaille and General Joly, all of whom 
have rendered eminent service. Indeed, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Houdaille has recently been raised to the grade 
of commander in the order of the Legion of Honor. The 
Secretary, M. Cousin, entered the telegraphic service, 
and with the rank of Captain of Territorial Artillery 
has contributed important work for the aviation-corps. 
Also a studio-employee, Maurice Guédon, has utilized 
his knowledge of photography to good purpose in 
microphotography. 

There have been casualties, too, and it is the inten- 
tion of the Société Frangaise to publish a Livre d’Or 
containing the names of all members mentioned in the 
orders of the day, decorated with the War Cross, Mili- 
tary Medal or the Legion of Honor, as well as those 
wounded or killed in the defense of their country. 
Prominent among these will be inscribed Jean Blein, 
professor of physics and chemistry at Louis-le-Grand 
College. As Adjutant of the Third Territorial Regiment 
he distinguished himself in the fighting about Arras in 
September and October, and later, as Sub-lieutenant at 
the head of a section of mitrailleuses in Flanders, met a 
glorious death while protecting the retreat of his men, 
gun in hand, because of an unexpected accident to their 
mitrailleuse. 

M. Wallon, a member of the Socié/é, mourns the loss 
of his son, an auxiliary physician, while caring for a 
wounded man in a first-line trench, under fire of the 
enemy. Two days after this news reached him he 
learned of the death of one of his an artil- 
lery lieutenant. 

in the important and interesting task of preserving 
the pictorial history of the war for the schools, museums 
and government dep artments, which has been organ- 
ized by the per tres Secretary of the Fine Arts, under 
the direction of M. Pierre Marcel, photographers 








throughout France, amateur and professional, are 
taking part. Under government supervision motion- 
pictures are being made in action at the front which 
are being shown in France and neutral countries, in- 
cluding America, in aid of the Red Cross fund. Their 
splendid quality, educational value and realistic grue- 
someness will serve not only as a unique, permanent 
record of the war, but will bring home to the world at 
large, as has never been done before, the real horror of 
modern warfare, and, so pacificists believe, provide the 
most potent of all arguments for the eventual disarma- 
ment of nations. 

But there is much work for the amateur and local 
professional to do that is associated, if not directly con- 
cerned, with happenings at the front. The Minister of 
Public Instruction wants photographs of the ravages 
caused by the enemy; the Assistant Secretary of the 
Fine Arts wants photographs of historic monuments; 
the Minister of Public Works desires photographs of 
destroyed works of art that ought to be reconstructed; 
the Foreign Affairs Commission seeks records to prove 
German untruths; the Damage Commission can make 
good use of precise evidence of destruction done; the 
War Record-Office wants typical scenes of army-life 
in a word, the general purpose is to compile a complete, 
authoritative, pictorial history of France during the 
war —a vast enterprise, requiring the assistance of 
every camera-user in the republic. 

In response to the request of the Ministers of War 
and Public Instruction for interesting photographs of 
this general character, the Société Francaise offered its 
co-operation in gathering, classifying and filing them 
under the direction of M. Lagrange, General Secretary 
of the Society of Amateur Photographers of the Touring 
Club of France. A circular signed by the President of 
the Administration-Council, General Sebert, was sent 
to each member, asking him to do his part by procuring 
as many subjects as possible from amateur camerists 
of his acquaintance. Also the studios and darkrooms 
of the Société building, which had previously been given 
over to the manufacture and storage of photographic 
supplies for the military aviation service, were placed 
at the disposal of the government for this new work, 
and branch offices have been opened in the principal 
cities of France to receive the material from local 
sources. Thus has been put in operation a gigantic 
work, which is bound to be of inestimable value to 
future generations. 





French Photographic Exportation Prohibited 


PuorocrapHic plates and printing-papers are in- 
cluded in the list of articles which by French Presi- 
dential decree have been prohibited from exportation 
and re-exportation from France. There is a provision, 
however, that exemptions may be obtained under cer- 
tain conditions, and it is because Messrs. Lumiére have 
obtained such an exemption that Autochrome and 
Sigma plates are now available as usual through the 
American importer, R. J. Fitzsimons, 75 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, who also announces the publication 
of a new catalog of Richard’s Verascopes, Taxiphotes 
and accessories, including a very complete line of 
stereoscopic goods. 


A New Optical Factory 


Lacour-Bertuiot, the well-known French optical 
house, is building a very extensive new factory for the 
manufacture of high-grade lenses and other optical in- 
struments. Like the leading English optical firms 
Messrs. Lacour-Berthiot are engaged upon the execution 
of heavy war-orders. 
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WITH THE TRADE 





Denying an Ica Rumor 
NOVEMBER 26, 1915. 
Witrrep A. Frencu, Editor of Pooto-Era, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

There seems to be an impression in the minds of some 
people — due to a persistent rumor, which apparently 
has sprung from nowhere — that the Ica Company 
has either gone out of business, or is soon to do so. We 
have never, heretofore, taken notice of this rumor, ex- 
cept in one instance, where we had the pleasure of 
damming up one source of such misinformation. The 
latest rumor is to the effect that there is at this time a 
representative of Messrs. Ica in this country, who is 
about to wind up the affairs of the International 
Photo-Sales Corporation. 

As we consider this rumor derogatory to our interests, 
and as it is possible that many of your readers are under 
the impression that they will no longer be able to obtain 
our goods, we are asking you not alone as a matter of 
courtesy, but as a matter of justice, to print in the 
columns of your valued magazine this very emphatic 
denial of any adverse action in regard to this company. 

Like most rumors, this particular rumor probably 
originated through circumstances misunderstood by 
those not in close touch or sympathy with the affairs 
of this company. As a matter of fact, the International 
Photo-Sales Corporation has been placed in a better 
position to offer the products of Messrs. Ica and other 
importations to this country after the European War 
than it ever was. 

Last May, in anticipation of the urgent need of bet- 
ter facilities with which to meet the ever-constant and 
growing demand for Ica cameras and accessories, we 
moved to larger and more commodious quarters at 
No. 11 East 40th Street. In addition, we increased our 
sales-force, and it will be only a very short time before 
further changes for the betterment of our business will 
take place. 

To deny that our business has not suffered by the 
conditions now existing in Europe would be absurd. 
Every merchant who imports, or uses in his business 
goods imported from abroad, has suffered to a very 
material extent, and we offer no apology in this direc- 
tion for circumstances over which we have no control. 
We claim, however — and we believe that our claim is 
a just one — that so far as the importation of photo- 
graphic goods is concerned, we have been very success- 
ful, and have received more shipments than most of our 
competitors, and we have the further assurance from 
our factory that advantage will be taken of every pos- 
sible channel through which goods can possibly reach us. 

Many of your readers are no doubt under the im- 
pression that the fame of Ica cameras is centered in two 
or three models, such as Icarette models A and B, Ideal, 
Minimal, etc. This is quite wrong, as Ica efficiency is 
just as apparent in the entire line of 43 models. We have 
a stock of cameras, which, while admittedly below nor- 
mal, is worthy the consideration of those of your read- 
ers who prefer the niceties of adjustment and perfection 
of mechanical detail, which are the hall-marks of Ica 
quality; and if they will write to us direct, we shall at 
all times hold ourselves willing and in readiness to tell 
them the proper camera for their particular require- 
ments. Personal service to the consumer is one of our 








policies, grounded in the foundation of a business 
which has steadily grown to admirable proportions, 
and which, by reason of our direct appeal to the con- 
sumer, and the quality of the House of Ica in back of 
us, we expect to see grow evermore in volume, as more 
people recognize the matchless beauty of the products 
we import. 

It may not be generally known to your readers that 
we are the importers of a famous English camera, made 
especially for us, which is sold under the name of the 
“Tpsco Reflex Camera.” We also represent an American 
motion-picture camera, the “Kinograph,” which, for 
the money, we consider the most practical on the mar- 
ket to-day. With these various representations, you 
can readily see that the rumors of the discontinuance 
of our business-activities about which we write you are 
entirely without foundation. We do not feel that the 
rumors were sent abroad by any one with a vicious de- 
sire to hurt our standing in the trade, but we do believe 
that our failure to refute these remarks and to state 
that they are entirely baseless, and without any founda- 
tion in fact or truth, would result in a general mis- 
understanding of our real status. 

In conclusion, it may likewise interest your customers 
to know that Messrs. Ica are working with almost a 
normal force of employees in an endeavor to fill all 
their orders. True, a great deal of this activity is due 
to the home demand; nevertheless our interests, as you 
can readily imagine from what we have stated above, 
are not being overlooked, and your readers will do well 
to keep in personal touch with us, in order that they 
may obtain what we are sure they desire at all times, 
the very best in photography —and the very BEST 
means “IPSCO.” Very truly yours, 

INTERNATIONAL PHOTO-SALES CORPORATION. 
John L. Curley, Secretary. 


The Harvey Exposure-Meter 


ANOTHER exposure-meter has just been placed on 
the market, and one which compares favorably with its 
predecessors in design, workmanship and_ subject- 
matter. The Harvey Meter is so well illustrated in the 
advertisement on another page that description here 
seems unnecessary except to emphasize the fact that 
it is of celluloid, neatly printed, of vest-pocket size, 
both faces being used in connection with two sliding 
scales. Exposures for all stops and classes of subjects 
are given without resetting or making calculations. 
The subject-matter is based not so much upon current 
theory as actual experience, for Mr. Harvey has been 
an extensive traveler and has kept records of his ex- 
periences as a guide. While in some instances the times 
given seem rather long, they are in accord with profes- 
sional practice, and will surely yield good results. There 
is a quick adjustment for different latitudes, so that the 
meter may be used with equal success in any part of 
the world. The matter of the hour of the day is quickly 
disposed of by the advice to double the time in the 
early morning and late afternoon, and the further 
statement that it is impossible to have intense sunlight 
at such times, although faint sun, even bright sun, 
might be possible. In other words, a correct estimate 
of the light takes care of the hour of the day. The 
meter costs only $1.00, no more than two spoiled films 
of average size. 
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